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This is a city council meeting in Jefferson City, capital of Missouri. 
What’s going on? Well, Council President Harvey Hager, first on 
the left, has just received an award for serving his friends and 
neighbors for 16 years—no, not as a city council member, but as a 
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Standard Oil dealer. Helping him celebrate the award from Standar: 
Oil for his success as an independent businessman are Mayo 
Arthur W. Ellis, second from left, Councilwoman Gladys Fishe 
and Councilman Robert E. Dorr. 


How 2500 small businessmen won success! 


What does it take to be successful in the keenly competitive 
business world of today? 

Well, let 2,500 small, independent businessmen who found 
success in something they liked and stayed with tell you 
how they did it. They are all in the same business—all 
Standard Qil dealers for 15 to 20 years or more. Since their 
business is one of the most competitive in the world, they 
speak with particular authority. 

Here is their formula for success, and it applies to many 
other businesses as well—friendliness, helpfulness and effi- 
cient service. PLUS one other vitally important factor— 
high quality, always dependable products—products they 
are proud to sell to friends and neighbors. 

One other thing. Their friendliness and helpfulness have 
never been confined to business alone. Of these 2,500 veteran 


Pi 


businessmen, hundreds have served as mayors of thei! 
towns, as city councilmen, and in Red Cross, Boy Scout, 
Community Fund or some other community activity. 

Just recently we at Standard Oil proudly presented plaques 
to these 2,500 successful small businessmen throughout 
mid-America. Now we are looking forward to the time when 
the 15-year mark will be reached by many more of our 16,000 
dealers who are winning success as independent business- 
men with their friendliness, efficiency and dependability. 


* What makes a company a good citizen? 


Well, one gauge is a company’s contribution to the economic 
stability of the communities in which it “lives” and 'works”. 
Business policies and practices that help other businessmen to 
grow and prosper are important steps in achieving that goal. 


so 


16 years as a Standard Oil dealer. H. E. Friz- 
zell of Billings, Montana, says: ‘‘Small, in- 
dependent businessmen like myself couldn’t 
succeed in the oil business without the aid 
of a big company. For example, drilling for 
oil may cost up to a million dollars—and the 
well may be bone dry. Only big companies 
can take such risks.” 


31 years as a Standard Oil dealer. R. H. 
Salmonson of Ortonville, Minnesota, says: 
“I couldn’t begin to duplicate the equip- 
ment that makes up a modern refinery— 
even on a small scale. Today it takes mil- 
lions of dollars to refine gasoline. Without a 
company like Standard Oil behind me, I 
couldn’t be in business for myself.” 


23 years as a Standard Oil dealer. Ezra Mar- 
quie of Kankakee, Illinois, says: ‘‘There’s 
more to the oil business than finding oil and 
selling it. Standard Oil, for example, invests 
millions annually in research to improve th: 
products I sell and keep me ahead of com 
petition. That’s one of the big reasons m: 
business keeps growing.” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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Federal Aid Prospects 


Washington, D. C. 

Thank you very much indeed for 
your gracious note of Mav 29 com- 
mending my reference in the Con- 
gressional Record to the importance 
of Federal assistance for school 
construction. 

I «in certainly delighted that you 
are {llowing so closely the delibera- 
tions in the Congress on this subject. 

There is no question in my mind 
but tliat we must indeed fulfill our 
oblig::tions to the nation’s young- 
sters if they, in turn, are to be able 
to meet all of their responsibilities 
up ahead in this dynamic technical 
age. 

I wish that I could report that the 
outlook seems favorable for action in 
this session, but as you know, the 
situation instead is still filled with 
uncertainty. 

The very strong drive for so-called 
“economy has served tv dim in 
some Americans’ minds the im- 
portance of proper education of 
our children in modern, adequate 
facilities. 

At any rate, I know that you will 
continue to spread the good word 
thru the Association, and I, in turn, 
will do all that I can with my col- 
leagues on the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. . . . 

ALEXANDER WILEY 
U. S. Senator 


Your efforts in behalf of Federal 
aid for school construction are 
appreciated. 


School Board Award 
Winneconne, Wis. 

The Board of Directors of the 
Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards has directed that I write to 
you and express the appreciation of 
the Directors and the membership of 
our Association for the generous Co- 
operation of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association and the Executive 
Secretary of that Association in con- 
nection with the annual Outstanding 
School Board Award. 

We recognize that the presenta- 
tion of the Award is the highlight of 
our annual banquet session . . . Too, 
it is so very considerate of the pro- 
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Make the Connections! 


Everything in a scrap yard, including the kitchen sink, is eventu- 
ally reclaimed for a new and useful life. New steel contains a 
certain percentage of scrap — obsolete machinery, worn engines, 
discarded autos and all kinds of old iron and steel “junk.” 
Scrap goes through many stages of sorting, grading and process- 
ing —all linked together by dependable railroad transportation. 


At the yard, heavy scrap is cut into speci- 
fied sizes by huge “alligator shears.” Enor- 
mous sections of steel are placed ’way back 
in the throat of these shears and sliced as 
easily as scissors cut paper. 


At the mill, scrap and pig iron together 
with carbon, manganese, phosphorous and 
sulphur are melted in furnaces, The new 
steel is poured, cooled and rolled or cast 


into sheets, tubes and other shapes. 


Lighter scrap, such as automobile bodies, 
may be squeezed into one-ton “bales” 
about the size of orange crates. The sheared 
steel-and “bales” are loaded by crane into 
railroad gondola cars and sent to mills. 


Last year, railroads hauled over 700,000 
carloads of scrap—nearly thirty-five million 
tons of iron and steel—potential products 
for our homes and industries. Or the 
framework for a towering skyscraper. 


Converting scrap and restoring it to a serviceable life is made 
possible by our railroads. It’s just one way the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6,D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be * 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 31. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Sept. 26-27—State Superintendent’s Ad- 
ministrators Conference, Madison 

Oct. 2-Southwest Wisconsin Education 
Association, Platteville 

Oct. 3-4—North Wisconsin-Lake Superior 
Education Association, Superior 

Oct. 3-4—Western Wisconsin Education 
Association, La Crosse 

Oct. 10-11—Northwestern Wisconsin Edu- 
ce‘ion Association, Eau Claire 


Oct. 11-12—National Conference, Depart- 


ment of Rural Education, NEA, Den- 
ver, Col. 

Oct. {3-16—National Conference of County 
an! Rural Area Superintendents, NEA, 
Denver, Col. 

Nov. 7-—9—Wisconsin 
tica, Milwaukee 

Nov. 10-16—American Education Week 


Education Associa- 


Nov. 28-—30—National Council for the So- | 


cia! Studies, NEA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


First, may I welcome you, the new teachers of Wisconsin, into our profes- 
sional ranks. You are entering a most exciting and at the same time a most diffi- 
cult human endeavor. What you find of joys and satisfactions in your teaching 
you will put into the profession in earnest endeavor and dedication to duty. There 
are easier ways to earn a living but there are few as rewarding in things which 
money can’t buy. We welcome you to the teaching profession and wish for you 
the best of luck in your new positions. 

To the returning teacher, we hope your return to school is a most satisfying 
experience. We trust your summer was enjoyable and refreshing and that the 
activities you enjoyed will pay dividends in making your teaching more 
stimulating, interesting, and effective. 

As we start a new school term hopes for an excellent year are always high. 
Every teacher worthy of the name wants to do better than in previous years. 
However, we cannot improve by doing the same things in the same way. We 
improve our teaching thru more thoro knowledge of our subject matter fields, 
better organization of materials, improved presentation, and superior classroom 
activities. Two questions relative to every preparation are important to any 
teacher who desires to improve: 

1. What new subject matter is included? 
2. How is the planned presentation different? 


In addition to classroom responsibility the teacher is frequently called on to 
assume professional responsibilities such as serving as an officer in the local 
education association, as chairman of a curriculum study group, etc. Teachers 
sometimes look upon assignments as disagreeable tasks, to be avoided, if possible. 
This, in my judgment, is an erroneous conception. These activities, if properly 
executed, can provide inservice education of the highest order. The teacher who 
refuses to accept these responsibilities over a period of time is depriving himself 
of a worthwhile, educating experience. Assuming responsibility of this type is one 
of the characteristics of a master teacher, 


LeRoy PETERSON 
President 





WEA Welfare Committee meets at Headquarters in Madison. Leslie Johnson. chairman, 
and H. C. Weinlick at head of table. L. to r.: James Kestol; Pres. Peterson; Donald Hoeft: 
Mrs. Hazel B. Leicht; C. D. Smith, Washington National’ representative; Ellen Case; Pay| 
Loofboro; Mrs. Elva McKinley; Howard Koeppen; Gilbert Anderson; Dale A. \Vesenberg, 
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Applying 


The WISCONSIN IDEA 
To EDUCATION 


LINDLEY J. STILES 


Dean, School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


Epes greatness as a state 
is substantially a product of 
both an abiding faith and a pro- 
found idea. The faith is in the search 
for truth; the idea is that truth once 
discovered should be put to work to 
solve the problems of people. 

To carry forward the unrelenting 
search for truth and its application, 
one of the world’s leading universi- 
ties was established in Madison as 
the capstone of the state’s system of 
public schools. From its libraries, 
laboratories, and classrooms have 
come, over the years, the refined dis- 
coveries of truth that have been 
plowed into the soil of Wisconsin’s 
political, industrial, economic, cul- 
tural, and social life. This process of 
the University “coming to the 
people,” bringing with it the results 
of its search for truth and applying 
them to the practical day-to-day 
problems, is now known the world 
over as the Wisconsin Idea. 

With wisdom and vision, Gover- 
nor Vernon W. Thomson has at- 
tested his faith in the Wisconsin 
Idea. In a speech delivery to Univer- 
sity Alumni in Milwaukee he urged 
that our valuable past experience 
with the process of bringing basic 
knowledge to bear on problems in 
such fields as agriculture and medi- 
cine now be used to pave the way 
for industrial and commercial devel- 
opments which promise to benefit all 
our people. 

Another area in which the Wis- 
consin Idea should be applied is that 
of education itself. Our schools play 
a key role in conserving and devel- 
oping the human resources that 
make possible progress in all other 
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fields. To the extent that educational 
programs can be improved, our total 
economy and the political, cultural, 
and spiritual progress of our people 
will be strengthened. Today, we face 
no greater problems than those 
which confront us in the field of 
education. 

The University of Wisconsin is al- 
ready expanding its efforts in the 
field of educational research. Its fac- 
ulty, which includes some of the na- 
tion’s top educational research ex- 
perts, is so organized that the total 
resources of the University can 
readily be brought to bear upon edu- 
cational problems. Specialists in var- 
ious disciplines thruout the differ- 
ent colleges and schools recognize a 
responsibility for helping improve 
the institution’s program for prepar- 





The Author 


Lindley J. Stiles became dean of the 
UW School of Education with the open- 
ing of school in 1955. He came to Wis- 
consin from the University of Virginia 
where he had served 
as dean of the School 
of Education since 
1949. A native of 
New Mexico, he re- 
ceived most of his 
undergraduate and 
his graduate educa- 
tion at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. His 
professional experi- 
ence includes class- 
room. teaching, high 
school principalships, 
director of instruction, director of student 
teaching, and associate professor in sec- 
ondary education prior to becoming head 
of the School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He has written textbooks 
on educational subjects and has con- 
tributed to professional publications. 


ing teachers and for providing re- 
search services to schools thruout 
the state. 

At the present time a number of 
important research programs are at- 
tempting to find the truth about 
critical educational problems that 
confront Wisconsin’s schools. 


School Organization 


Burton W. Kreitlow is carrying on 
a long-term study of the newly 
formed centralized school districts in 
Wisconsin. Also, he and Russell T. 
Gregg and others, in cvoperation 
with the State Department of Public 
Instruction, are completing an evalu- 
ation of the county superintendency 
for the Wisconsin Association of 
County Superintendents. The results 
of these studies promise to guide de- 
cisions concerning school organiza- 
tion for the future. State funds have 
been used to support this research 
to a limited extent. Some of the 
money came from the Cuunty Super- 
intendents, School Administrators, 
the Secondary School Principals, and 
the School Board Association. The 
major support, however, has come 
from the Kellogg Foundation thru 
the Mid-West Administration 
Center. 


Improved Learning of Skills 


Virgil E. Herrick and others are 
carrying on the first significant re- 
search in the field of handwriting in 
25 years. This study is made possible 
by a grant of $37,500, over a three- 
year period, from the Parker Pen 
Company of Janesville, Wisconsin. 
(This is the second grant made to 
this project.) Here is a splendid ex- 
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ample of the Wisconsin Idea in ac- 
tion. A Wisconsin company is mak- 
ing it possible for some of the best 
research minds in the University to 
give attention to the intricate prob- 
lems of teaching children to write. 

Theodore L. Harris is conducting 
research in the field of reading and 
is joining with Dr. Herrick in a four- 
year study of the impact of the per- 
ceptions of symbols by children of 
differing abilities on their progress 
in mastering the skills of handwrit- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, and read- 
ing. This project is supported by a 
grant from the United States Office 
of Education. 

Sara Ann Rhue for two years has 
carried on a project in teaching 
arithmetic thru the medium of tele- 
vision. This program, called “Figure 
it Out,” was broadcast over the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin TV Station. It 
was viewed by children in elemen- 
tary schools in the surrounding area 
as a supplement to their regular in- 
struction in arithmetic. 

Frank J. Estvan is examining the 
social perceptions of elementary 
school children. 


Ways To Improve Instruction 


Walter A. Wittich, Milton O. 
Pella, and Charles A. Wedemeyer 
are conducting, with the help of pro- 
fessors in Wisconsin State Colleges, 
an extensive appraisal of the use of 
tele-films as an aid to the teaching of 
high school physics. This project, 
sponsored jointly by the Department 
of Education and the Extension Di- 
vision, is made possible by a grant of 
$104,000 from the Ford Foundation. 


Conservation of Talents 


J. Kenneth Little is undertaking an 
extensive study to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which Wisconsin is identify- 
ing and developing to a maximum its 
intellectual resources among young 
people of high school and college 
age. This study is supported by 
funds allocated by the United States 
Office of Education. 

Clyde M. Brown of our engineer- 
ing faculty is giving leadership to a 
study to improve techniques for 
identifying highly gifted children at 
earlier stages in their development. 
John W. M. Rothney of the School 
of Education is cooperating in this 
venture. Already a special guidance 
clinic has been established as a ser- 
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vice to parents and teachers to help 
identify talented youth. The next 
step is to help plan educational pro- 
grams for gifted students. This proj- 
ect has been made possible so far 
by contributions from business and 
industry. Additional support is 
needed, however, to permit this 
service to be extended to more 
students. 

John W. M. Rothney is also con- 
ducting a long-term study, sup- 
ported by the National Institutes of 
Health, of the effectiveness of high 
school guidance programs in terms 
of the post-high school vocational, 
educational, and social adjustments 
of youth. 


Improving School Curriculums 


Edward A. Krug and Clifford S. 
Liddle are undertaking, with the en- 
couragement of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the 
Secondary School Principals of the 
state, a study of the edjustments 
which need to be made in high 
school curriculums to provide for 
the rapidly increasing numbers of 
youths who must lay the ground- 
work for careers in scientific fields, 
industry, and the professions or who 
otherwise must be prepared ade- 
quately for college. 

H. Clifton Hutchins is studying 
the need for developing outlying 
lands for community programs of 
youth recreation. 


Education for Retarded 


Herbert J. Klausmeier, Julian C. 
Stanley, Virgil E. Herrick, Theodore 
L. Harris, Kai Jensen, Robert J. 
Francis, J. Grove Wolfe, G. Law- 
rence Rarick, and Thomas A. Ring- 
ness are all engaged in research de- 
signed to improve our knowledge of 
how to educate mentally retarded 
children. This work is made possible 
by grants from the United States Of- 
fice of Education. 


Preparation for Profession 


John Guy Fowlkes, formerly dean 
of the School of Education and one 
of the nation’s outstanding educa- 
tors, is working with an ail university 
committee, composed of professors 
from fields such as political science, 
commerce, economics, sociology, as 
well as education, to develop an im- 
proved program for the preparation 
of school administrators. He also di- 








rected last year, with assistance from 
Milton O. Pella, a project with inter. 
national implications which brought 
to Wisconsin 20 science teachers 
from India to study our programs of 
science education. Professors of sci- 
ence and education in Wisconsin 
State Colleges and a number of high 
school teachers of science and 
mathematics cooperated in this ven- 
ture. This latter project was financed 
by funds from the Ford Foundation, 
At the present moment support is 
still needed for the experiment to 
prepare school administrators. 

C. Harvey Sorum, vrofesso: of 
chemistry, and several sci: ace, 
mathematics, and education pr: fes- 
sors are carrying on an experim: ntal 
project to improve and broader: the 
subject matter preparation of ex eri- 
enced teachers in science and m.: the- 
matics. This project is supporte. by 
a grant from the American Ass. cia- 
tion for the Advancement of Sci: nce. 

Warren H. Southworth and J. 
Duke Elkow are directing an eten- 
sive research and teacher eduction 
program in the field of home, {arm, 
and highway safety. This project is 
being supported by a grant from the 
Wisconsin Mutual Insurance Alli- 
ance, a voluntary trade association of 
domestic, fire, windstorm, and casu- 
alty companies. The total grant fora 
three year period is $50,000. Here 
again, we see a splendid example of 
the Wisconsin Idea in action. Wis- 
consin companies have come to the 
University and made arrangements 
whereby the brain power of the Uni- 
versity faculty could be directed to- 
ward one of the most pressing prob- 
lems of the people of the state—re- 
duction of accidents in daily living. 

Frances Z. Cumbee and Chester 
W. Harris are studying the charac- 
teristics of prospective teachers 
which correlate with success in the 
teacher education program at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Arvil S. Barr, a distinguished 
scholar in the field of educational re- 
search and teacher education, is con- 
tinuing his studies related to the 
competencies that make a good 
teacher. 


Child Development 


G. Lawrence Rarick, Ruth Clas- 
sow, and others are studying pliysi- 
cal characteristics of elementary 
school children. Herbert J. K'.us- 
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meier is engaged in a long-term 
study of achievement and growth 
characteristics of children. 


Leadership in Research 


Further evidence of the fact that 
the University of Wisconsin has as- 
serbled on its faculty some of the 
outstanding educational research 
scholars in the nation is indicated by 
the selection of Chester W. Harris to 
ser’ e as editor of the 1960 Edition of 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, and the election this year of 
Viril E. Herrick to the Presidency 
of the American Educational Re- 
search Association. 

These examples of some of the re- 
search now underway, and the 
names of the professors who are con- 
ducting the studies, are cited to il- 


Sara Ann Rhue . 


lustrate the progress already made in 
applying the Wisconsin Idea to edu- 
cation. The growing participation of 
business and industry in these ven- 
tures is an important, and welcome, 
trend, Also, the support coming to 
the University from national founda- 
tions and from the U. S. Office of 
Education is encouraging. Attention 
is called, also, to the fact that pro- 
fessors thruout the entire University 
are interested in researci: designed 
to improve our schools. Special note 
should be taken of the cooperative 
relationships that prevail between 
the University, the State Department 
of Public Instruction, the public 
schools (many of which are already 
providing school facilities and pupil 
subjects for research projects ), and 
the State Colleges in carrying on re- 
search of this type. 
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In addition to the research that is 
now going forward at the University, 
plans have been formulated, with 
encouragement from the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, to 
make available research assistance to 
school boards and to school officials 
who are studying their own prob- 
lems. It is believed that schools will 
improve more rapidly if the Univer- 
sity works cooperatively with school 
systems that are engaged in self- 
study programs, rather than attempt- 
ing to move all the research to the 
University campus. Of course, cer- 
tain kinds of long-term research will 
always need to be carried on at the 
University itself, in special clinics 
and in the laboratory school. En- 
dorsement of the proposal for a pro- 
gram of cooperative school studies 


. . has carried on a project in teaching arithmetic thru . . . TV. 


was unanimous by the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Wisconsin. 
It also had strong support from the 
Wisconsin Education Association, 
the Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards, the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Wisconsin Secondary 
School Principals Association, the 
Wisconsin Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association, and the Advisory 
Council of the School of Education, 
which includes representatives from 
groups in the state which are con- 
cerned with or are interested in pub- 
lic education. These endorsements 
for educational research and service 
to Wisconsin schools are significant 
when one considers that Wisconsin 
has not yet demonstrated a high de- 
gree of interest in, and support for, 


research designed to help man in- 
crease his own educational eff- 
ciency. Only about one-half of 1% 
of the budget devoted to organized 
research at the University of Wis- 
consin in 1955-56, for example, went 
to projects in the School of Educa- 
tion. The research now underway is 
being supported largely by non- 
state funds. 


Endangering Education 

Our failure to support educational 
research endangers the continued ef- 
ficiency and adequacy of the pri- 
mary agency thru which all human 
advancement is achieved. We dare 
not become so absorbed and _in- 
trigued by the phenomenal material 
discoveries made possibie by educa- 
tion that we neglect to attend ade- 
quately to the instrument of educa- 
tion itself— our schools, their cur- 
ricular substance and the vital proc- 
esses of learning and teaching. 

In these times when we must de- 
pend so heavily upon the discovery, 
development, and use of intelli- 
gence, to leave the improvement of 
our educational programs to the 
slow process of trial and error is to 
risk the perpetuation of civilization, 
as we know it, to sheer chance. The 
people of Wisconsin are the benefi- 
ciaries of the great Wisconsin Idea 
as an instrument for self improve- 
ment and progress. The time has 
come to apply the Wisconsin Idea— 
to expand the search for truth—to 
the field of education. This objective, 
as critical as its attainment is to all 
of us, will be pursued only if sup- 
ported firmly and wholeheartedly by 
all our people. Those who believe 
that quality should be maintained in 
our schools, that educational pro- 
grams should be kept abreast of ex- 
panding knowledge and the scien- 
tific and technological developments 
of the atomic age, that this genera- 
tion of children should be ade- 
quately prepared for self-govern- 
ment, should unite together to insist 
that appropriate attention and ade- 
quate financial support be given to 
applying the Wisconsin Idea to 
education. 

Over the years Wisconsin has 
made significant contributions to re- 
search in the areas of developing 
our natural resources. At last we 
have made a modest beginning in 
research in education in order to 
develop our human resources. 











NORMAN COUSINS 


DUCATORS of Wisconsin are 

looking forward to the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association in Milwaukee, No- 
vember 7-9. At that time at least 
17,000 of the 25,000 members will 
spend the major portion of the 
three days listening to nationally- 
known speakers on the general pro- 
grams, taking part in the sectional 
meetings, and renewing acquaint- 
ances. On Thursday, November 7, 
the Representative Assembly will 
elect officers for the following year 
and adopt policies to serve as guides 
for the officers and members for the 
year ahead. 


President LeRoy Peterson has se- 
cured Margaret Mead and Norman 
Cousins for the principal speakers 
for the opening session on Thurs- 
day morning. Dr. Mead, a noted 
anthropologist and an internation- 
ally known student of primitive and 
contemporary cultures, will open the 
convention with an address en- 
titled, “New Lives for Old.” She is 
assistant curator of ethnology at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory and professor of anthropology 
at Columbia University. 





JOHN FISHER 


Plan 3-Day 


Wisconsin Teachers 


November 7-9 will be packed with programs and 
activities of interest to every educator in Wisconsin. 


General sessions, sectional meetings, banquets, luncheons, 


Session 


and seeing friends will be a common schedule for all. 


Since graduation from Columbia 
she has spent many years living 
among the various South Seas peo- 
ples. Her numerous expeditions, be- 
ginning in 1925-26, have taken her 
to Samoa, the Admiralty Islands, 
New Guinea, and to Bali in 1936-39. 
In 1953 she returned to the Admir- 
alty Islands to restudy the village 
which she studied in 1928. 

Dr. Mead has been president of 
the Society for Applied Anthropol- 
ogy, vice president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the American Council 
of Learned Societies and is cur- 
rently on the executive board of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and _ the 
World Federation for Mental 
Health. 


Norman Cousins 

Norman Cousins on the subject 
“Who Speaks for Man” will con- 
clude the Thursday morning general 
program. He has been editor of the 
Saturday Review since 1940. Thru 
his own editorials in the magazine 





W. H. ALEXANDER 


he has taken the position that «he 
present crisis in the world is } ‘i- 
marily a human one—whether man 
can transcend his self-imposed li: i- 
tations in making this planet : ot 
only safe for human habitation |ut 
fit tor human habitation. 


Since 1946 he has been on seve:al 
missions to trouble spots in the 
world either as a reporter or as an 
appointed member of a fact-finding 
commission. In 1955 he represented 
the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Saturday Review at the his- 
toric Asia-Africa Conference at Buan- 
dung, Indonesia, and in 1956 he re- 
visited Japan and Southeast Asia 
and Africa. 


Mr. Cousins is president emeritus 
of the United World Federalists 
which is working for a drastically 
strengthened United Nations, pos- 
sessing the power of world law. His 
writing includes such well known 
books as “Modern Man Is Obsolete,” 
“Don't Resign from the Human 
Race,” “Confessions of a Universal- 


ist,” and “Who Speaks for Man?” 


CATHERINE GAVIN 
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John F isher 


John Fisher, Canada’s ace broad- 
caster and lecturer, will address the. 
Friday morning general session on 
the subject, “Cobwebs are Conta- 
gious.” The central idea for his in- 
triguing title is that horse and buggy 
thinking has no place in the atomic 
age. A native of New Brunswick and 
a member of the bar of Nova Scotia, 
he turned his attention to journal- 
ism. He has received an award as 
“Best Canadian Commentator” and 
was twice presented the La Fleche 
Trophy for “Distinguished Contri- 
butions to Canadian Radio.” In 1948 
he visited Europe to observe the 
actual conditions among children of 
war-devastated areas, broadcasting 
his findings to America over inter- 
national networks. 


William H. Alexander 


William H. Alexander, pastor of 
the First Christian Church of Okla- 
homa City, will be the concluding 
speaker of the convention on Satur- 
day on the subject, “You Are the 
Answer.” Educated at the University 
of Tulsa and the University of Chi- 
cago, he holds honorary degrees 
from the University of Chicago and 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

During the latter part of World 
War II, he served in the European 
Theater of Operations as a war cor- 
respondent for several Oklahoma 
newspapers and the Christian Evan- 
gelist. Especially concerned with the 
problems of youth, Dr. Alexander or- 
ganized in Oklahoma what has been 
called the greatest Protestant youth 
programs in the nation. Much in 
demand on college campuses, he has 
consistently been near the top of 
the list of the National Chamber 
of Commerce poll of the 10 top 
speakers of America. His crusade 
for better facilities to treat mental 
illness was a factor in the organiza- 
tion of the Mental Health Associa- 
tion of Oklahoma which he has 
served as president for six years. 


Catherine Gavin 


On Saturday morning Catherine 
Gavin, an American-resident Brit- 
isher, will present an illuminating 
analyses of the conflicting interests 
which keep Europe in. turmoil. A 
native of Scotland, Miss Gavin stud- 
ied at the Sorbonne in Paris and 
then lectured in history for six years 
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Noon of September 25. 





Nominations for WEA Officers 


According to the WEA Constitution, candidates for elective 
offices in the WEA shall file their intention with the WEA Executive 
Secretary, 404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, on or before 12:00 


Names may be filed by the candidates themselves or by any 
organization, group or individual interested in promoting such per- 
son’s candidacy. If the candidacy is filed by a group or person 
other than the candidate, a letter of consent from the candidate 
should accompany the filing papers. 

Candidates for office should include data as to professional edu- 
cation, professional experience as well as educational activities in 
which they have participated. A glossy print should be included. 
An Editing Committee, appointed by the President, will prepare the 
information for publication in the October WEA Journal. 

Officers to be elected by the Representative Assembly on Novem- 
ber 7 are: President-Elect and First, Second, and Third Vice Presi- 
dents for terms of one year; Executive Committee members in 
Districts I and VI for terms of three years. 

















at the Universities in Aberdeen and 
Glasgow. 

During World War II she entered 
the newspaper field as a columnist 
and later became an editorial writer. 
After a period as a war correspond- 
ent in liberated Paris with accredi- 
tation to SHAEF, she was sent to 
the Middle East by the London 
Daily Express. She returned to Paris 
in 1948 to cover the beginning of 
the Fourth Republic from the press 
gallery in the National Assembly. 
In 1948 she was married to an 
American, John Ashcraft, and in 
1950 came to live in America. For 
two years she was staff member of 
Time Magazine and now devotes 
her time to work as a staff corre- 
spondent of the Bulletin of Glasgow, 
lecturing, and doing creative writ- 
ing. Dr. Gavin visits Europe at fre- 
quent intervals since becoming an 
American resident. 


WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel 
May 24, 1957, 7:30 P. M. 


Summary 


Approved payment of bills and 
accepted Treasurer’s report. 

Agreed to have WEA affiliate with 
the National Council on Teacher Re- 
tirement of the NEA with Supt. An- 
gus Rothwell of Manitowoc as the 
WEA representative on the Council. 


Agreed that exhibits at the annual 
convention should be closely related 
to education and in keeping with the 
purposes of the association with final 
decisions to be made by WEA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and Auditorium 
Management. 


Agreed to send the President- 
Elect to the Conference on Citizen- 
ship in Washington on September 
16-18, 1957. 


Voted to have a WEA booth at the 
State Fair in August with costs not 
to exceed $500. 

Voted to hold the annual work- 
shop for association officers at Ste- 
vens Point September 6-7, 1957, 
with members of the Executive 
Committee available for all discus- 
sions as consultants. 

Authorized the Locals Committee 
to print a new handbook for associa- 
tion officers. 

Discussed convention plans and 
appointed Wm. Lamers of Milwau- 
kee as parliamentarian for the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. President Pe- 
terson appointed a Sub-Committee 
to Study the Saturday Convention 
Question. Membership of sub- 
committee as follows: Irene Hoyt, 
chairman, Howard Koeppen, Ellen 
Case, Don Field, and Ralph Lenz. 

Authorized an expenditure of $50 
to the Student NEA Chapter to de- 
fray costs of convention April I, 
1957. 

H. C. WEINLICK 
Exécutive Secretary 











1957 Wisconsin Legislature 


Enacts Retirement Laws 


Chapter 12. Provides OASI coverage for 
those teachers who elect to be covered by 
such benefits. The present retirement sys- 
tem is divided into two divisions, called 
the separate and combined groups. Choices 
for the combined group were made by in- 
dividual members by June 7, 1957. If a 
majority of those selecting the combined 
plan vote in the referendum in favor of 
OASI by September 30, 1957, then the 
combined plan becomes effective January 
1, 1958, and retroactive to January 1, 
1955. 

Teachers in the separate group will con- 
tinue to pay into the fund at the present 
6% rate and state contributions will be paid 
according to the present formula. Mem- 
bers in the combined group will pay 
44% of total salary into the State Teach- 
ers Retirement Fund plus 214% to OASI 
(present rate.) 

The state will match these deposits for 
members in the combined group. Junior 
teachers (those less than 25 years of age 
and all future teachers) will be included 
in the combined plan. 

Benefits paid to retirants will be in- 
creased. The present options for payments 
will remain the same and additional op- 
tions will be added. Disability benefits will 
be increased to $100 per month before age 
50 as well as after age 50 in addition to 
the annuity payable from the amount of 
money accumulated in the fund. There are 
other benefits in addition to the above. 

Chapter 78. This law applies to the 
teachers in the city of Milwaukee except 
the teachers in the Milwaukee Vocational 
and Adult School. The changes in the law 
for the Milwaukee city teachers are like 
the changes mentioned in Chapter 12 ex- 
cept the integrated optional annuity is 
based upon certain salaries and not on per- 
centages of salaries. 

Chapter 150. Members of the State 
Teachers Retirement System may use the 
state’s accumulation of deposits to pur- 
chase an annuity even though the deposits 
are less than $1,500. Before this act was 
passed, state’s deposits were paid only in 
the form of an annuity if they exceeded 
$1,500. 

Chapter 168. Teachers receiving an an- 
nuity paid on a quarterly basis, as pro- 
vided in the 1919 teachers retirement law, 
may elect to have these quarterly annui- 
ties paid on a monthly basis. 

Chapter 322. Authorizes members of 
the Milwaukee Teachers Retirement Fund 
to participate in a variable annuity. The 
plan is like the one explained in Chapter 
423. 





Editor’s Note: The WEA has prepared 
summaries of teachers’ retirement laws 
passed during the 1957 legislative session. 
In October we will publish briefs of laws 
affecting education which are being pre- 
pared by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 
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Chapter 376. Allows $1 per month for 
each year of Wisconsin teaching service to 
any teacher who retired before January 1, 
1953, and who did not qualify for any of 
the minimum benefits granted in 1951. 
Qualifications also require at least 20 years 
of Wisconsin service. 

Chapter 423. Authorizes members of 
the combined group of the State Teachers 
Retirement Fund to participate in a vari- 
able annuity plan based on 1) investment 
of one-half the contributions in common 
stocks and equities and 2) payments of 
annuities which vary according to changes 
in the value and earnings of the invest- 
ments. The plan is optional with each 
member. 

Chapter 430. Transfers the investment 
functions of the board of trustees of the 
Milwaukee Retirement System to the Wis- 
consin Investment Board. 

Chapter 529. Permits substitute teach- 
ers, who have not acquired the status of 
regularly appointed teachers, and who 
have taught in Milwaukee city schools for 


at least 3 school years or more and not less 
than 100 days as a substitute, to elect to 
become a member, of the Milwaukee 
Teachers Retirement Fund. 

Chapter 533. Clarifies the language in 
the Milwaukee Teachers Retirement law. 

Chapter 549. Teachers in the Milwau- 
kee Teachers Retirement System may be 
paid an additional $1 per month for each 
year of teaching in Wisconsin, provided 
they are 65 years old or more and have 
had 20 years of teaching experience in the 
public schools of this state and who re- 
tired before January 1, 1952. 

Chapter 542. Part time instructors of in- 
strumental music in the Milwaukee Teacii- 
ers Retirement System, whose positions re- 
quire at least 600 hours each year, my 
qualify for retirement benefits under t' e 
Milwaukee Teacher Retirement Fund. 

Chapter 627. Appropriates $12,000 for 
continuing the Governors Retireme it 
Study Commission. Twelve members w |] 
be appointed to the Commission, with tv. 0 
of these representing the two teacher ;.- 
tirement systems. 

Chapter 636. A senior teacher who |: 't 
teaching in Wisconsin to go into is 
armed forces may be given up to four 
years teaching experience for such mi i- 
tary services in the public schools, ile 
State Colleges, and the University in this 
state. 





WEA Summary Financial Statement 


April 1957 


Balance April 1, 1957 ..$ 62,585.36 
Receipts 2,231.73 


$ 64,817.09 
14,518.44 
Balance May 1, 1957 ...$ 50,298.65 
Other Accounts: 
Bonds (par value) . . .$127,000.00 
Retirement Reserve 


Expenditures .......... 


Re eres 743.28 
Life Membership Fund —_ 3,230.08 
$130,973.36 

May 1957 
Balance May 1 ........ $ 50,298.65 
PE orci keewed co 1,692.96 
$ 51,991.61 
Expenditures .......... 12,224.91 


Cash Balance June 1 ...$ 39,766.70 


Other Accounts: 
Bonds (par value) ...$127,000.00 
Retirement Reserve 


er 743.28 
Life Membership Fund —_ 3,230.08 
$130,973.36 





June 1957 
Balance June 1, 1957 ...$ 39,766.70 
Receipts 1,742.17 
$ 41,508.87 
13,305.35 


Expenditures .......... 


Balance July 1, 1957 ...$ 28,203.52 
Other Accounts: 
Bonds (par value) . . .$127,000.00 
Retirement Reserve 


eer ee 743.28 
Life Membership Fund —_ 3,230.08 


$130,973.36 


July, 1957 
Balance July 1 ......... $ 28,203.52 
Eee eee 2,055.01 
30,258.53 
Expenditures .......... 9,974.10 


$ 20,284.43 
Other Accounts 


Bonds (par value) ...$127,000.00 
Retirement Reserve 
RY eee 743.28 
Life Membership 
PE baw haw cides 3,230.05 
$130,973.35 


P. M. Vincent, Treasurer 


September 1957 
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HE National Commission on 

Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards sponsored three im- 
portant related conferences in Wash-* 
ington, D. C., during the Jast week in 
June, immediately preceding the 
Centennial Convention of the Na- 
tiona! Education Association. The 
first was a meeting of state presi- 
dents of college chapters of Future 
Teachers of America (hereafter to 
be called the Student National Edu- 
cation Association); the second, 
meeti::¢ concurrently, a conference 
of chairmen of state TEPS commis- 
sions: .nd the third, the annual con- 
ferenc’ for all members of state 
TEPS commissions and cther inter- 
ested persons. 

At the conference of the SNEA the 
new name of the organization was 
adopted, distinguishing it more 
clearly from high school FTA clubs 
which are vocationally exploratory in 
nature, and reflecting more truly the 
recruitment function and the profes- 
sionally preparatory character of the 
college chapters. Members of chap- 
ters of SNEA are already committed 
to enter the teaching profession. In 
addition, they are members of the 
NEA and of their respective state 
education associations. Wisconsin 
was represented at this conference 


1957 TEPS Conference Plans 


Action to Improve Profession 


ELLA M. HANAWALT 
Chairman of Wisconsin TEPS Commission 
Milwaukee-Downer College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


institutions preparing teachers. Two 
major addresses were given—one by 
T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of 
the NCTEPS, and one by W. Earl 
Armstrong, director of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE). In the course 
of the two and one-half days of con- 
ference the more important items 
brought out were these: 

1. that at present 37 states have 
adopted a four-year minimum of 
college preparation as a requirement 
for teaching, and five other states 
have set dates after which this mini- 
mum will be required, 

. that there is a marked trend in 
schools to involve the entire per- 
sonnel in the determination of edu- 
cational policies. 

. that FTA and SNEA membership is 
growing very rapidly, increasing ac- 
cordingly the sponsorship responsi- 
bilities of state TEPS commissions. 


Twenty-three Wisconsin delegates joined educational 


leaders from every state to review the progress made 


in certification of teachers and to recommend stand- 


ards and dates to meet the higher requirements. 


by Irene Schlei of the State College 
at Eau Claire and was honored by 
her election of National Parliamen- 
tarian of the SNEA. 


Activities within States 


The meeting of the chairmen of 
state TEPS commissions was 
planned primarily for the presenta- 
tion of reports of activities within 
states and for exchange of ideas on 
experiences and problems met. The 
activities most frequently reported 
pertained to standards of certifica- 
tion, personnel practices, responsi- 
bility for sponsorship of FTA and 
SNEA groups, and accreditation of 
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4, that state TEPS commissions will as- 
sist NCATE visitation committees by 
selecting local representatives to 
serve on their teams, and 

. that educational progress in the im- 
mediate future promises to be char- 
acterized by more freedom from 
crises, a more friendly climate in 
which to work, a more adequate sup- 
ply of teachers, more emphasis upon 
professional orientation of personnel, 
and more responsibility within the 
profession for determining standards. 


The largest conference was the an- 
nual conference of all TEPS commis- 
sions, in which 93] delegates were 
registered, 23 of whom were Wiscon- 
sin educators. The general theme 
was “Personnel Policies for Schools 


of the Future.” This theme was 
broken down into three areas or sub- 
topics for consideration one of the 
three days of meeting: 


1. Bases for Developing Sound Person- 
nel Policies and Practices. 


2. Personnel Policies and Practices 
Which Encourage and Stimulate Pro- 
fessional Performance. 


. Personnel Policies and Practices 
Which Encourage and Stimulate Pro- 
fessional Growth. 


At the opening session the United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
Lawrence Derthick, welcomed the 
delegates to Washington. Then, in- 
stead of an opening address, the 
President of NEA, Martha Shull, 
and the guest speaker, Norman 
Cousins, engaged in a “Socratic” dia- 
logue on the topic “Where Educa- 
tion Begins.” This was an eminently 
successful and effective device for 
presenting ideas and it started the 
conference off on a very high level of 
thinking. In order to be appreciated, 
the dialogue needs to bé read in full, 
and it will become available in the 
printed report of the conference, but 
the central idea may be stated thus: 
that in our philosophy of education 
we must emphasize less the impor- 
tance of issues, important though 
they be, and more the meaning and 
value of life itself, not merely our 
own, but the lives of persons of fu- 
ture generations and our potential 
contribution to them. With that phi- 
losophy our interests and practices 
will transcend the self and the pres- 
ent. They will reflect a true concept 
of brotherhood; they will furnish us 
with a far-reaching perspective in 
regard to goals; they will develop in 
us a sense of the oneness of mankind 
and reverence for life; they will give 
us a realization of our obligations, a 
willingness to sacrifice; and they will 
project our best selves into the lives 
of generations to come, a kind of 
immortality greatly to be desired. 








Development of Theme 


With the tone of the conference 
thus set, the eight later addresses 
developed the theme further as it 
pertained to the three areas defined. 
Outstanding among the presenta- 
tions were L. D. Haskew’s “Ear- 
marks of the Competent Teacher’; 
Ernest W. Cabe’s statement of per- 
sonnel administration as the “crea- 
tion of a climate in which teachers 
can do the best job possible”; Ellis 
C. Maxcy’s emphasis upon “the per- 
sonal growth of the people” involved 
which is achieved thru the applica- 
tion of “high moral and ethical prin- 
ciples” in interpersonal relationships; 
Everett N. Luce’s insistence upon 
written policies arrived at thru the 
“team effort” of all persons con- 
cerned; T. Edward Rutter’s enumer- 
ation of the “Essential Elements of a 
Sound Code” of written policy; 
Thomas E. Robinson’s belief that “all 
personnel inservice growth policies 
should evolve from democratic pro- 
cedures”; and Clarice Kline’s state- 
ment that “all employees should feel 
that they are valued not only for 
what they can do, but also for what 
they feel and think.” In short, par- 
ticipation by all concerned, based 
upon mutual respect, working to- 
gether in a democratic climate to- 
ward a commonly shared goal, was 
the principle reiterated over and 
over again thruout the conference, 
both in the addresses of the special- 
ists and in the discussions of the 
many groups into which the body of 
delegates was divided. Lyman Bry- 
son, in giving the final address of the 
conference which was entitled, “The 
Next America,” carried the thinking 
further along the same lines by 
stressing the point that persons mak- 
ing decisions together and working 
together in a democratic atmosphere 
“will be close enough to the conse- 
quences” to learn from their own de- 
cisions and actions, and we “cannot 
learn any other way.” 


Significant Outcome 


Milson C. Raver summarized the 
work of the conference under the 
title “Something of Significance.” He 
concluded that the central idea per- 
meating all the sessions was that “we 
must move out of our self-centered 
notches and onto the plain” where 
we are jointly working “with sympa- 
thetic understanding and full par- 
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A Seminar in France 
PATRICIA WHIPPLE YOUNG 


Instructor in French, University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division 


SUMMER abroad is the dream 
A of many teachers, but every 
teacher of a foreign language should 
think in terms of a Summer Seminar 
for the experience is unequaled by 
even the finest of Cook’s tours! Thru 
the Fulbright Educational Exchange 
Act, the Office of Education in co- 
operation with the Department of 
State has developed programs that 
provide for summer study and travel 
in France, Germany, and Italy. 

During July and August of this 
past year I was a part of a group of 
26 teachers of French from high 
schools and junior colleges across 
the country who shared in a project 
that might well be called “Getting to 
Know, Understand, and Love 
France.” We spent six weeks in Paris 
combining pleasure and fun. There 
were morning lectures on Contem- 
porary France and classes in the 
“Problems of Teaching French” and 





ticipation of all members of the 
team.” He closed his summary most 
appropriately by reading the twelfth 
chapter of the Epistle of Paul to the 
Romans, as pertinent to the theme of 
“Personnel Policies for Schools of the 
Future” and as timely as if it had 
been written specifically for this 
great conference. 

In education we have long given 
lip-service to the ideal of the su- 
preme worth of personality, but in 
practice have fallen far short of it. 
Those present came away from the 
conference with confidence that at 
long last we shall take a bold step in 
the direction of practicing what we 
preach. It was a high privilege to be 
there. It is to be hoped now that the 
inspiration derived from the sessions 
by the 23 delegates from all parts of 
our State will leaven the whole edu- 
cational lump in Wisconsin and will 
move us forward into personnel poli- 
cies which will make possible the 
best in teaching practices. But the 
contagion of inspiration from others 
is not enough. These meetings will 
make their maximum contribution to 
education in Wisconsin only if the 
report of them is read and becomes 
a part of the thinking of every edu- 
cator in the State. 


Phonetics at the University of Paris, 
La Sorbonne. In the afternoon we in- 
vestigated the many narrow little 
streets, promenaded down the bou- 
levards, sat in a cafe watching the 
world go by—in short, we got the 
feel of the city. Too, there were 
visits to the museums, experimental 
schools and even a model farm! The 
evenings brought plays at the Comé. 
die francaise, an opera, a ballet, and 
most thrilling of all, an open air per- 
formance of a mystery play given 
before Notre-Dame with the cathe- 
dral and its beautiful statuary play- 
ing roles, thanks to the miracle of 
modern lighting. 

Paris, of course, is not France. So, 
in order to gain a fuller knowle:\ge 
of the country as a whole, we're off 
to the provinces, to Pau in the fvot- 
hills of the Pyrenees. Here we at- 
tended a special language sclivool 
and atuned our ears to speech other 
than Parisian. 

Running parallel with these busy 
days was an ever increasing ability 
to understand and speak the |an- 
guage for we had pledged to speak 
only French even within our group. 
The final test came as we set off for 
five days of individual, free trave’ to 
points of our own choice. Need it be 
said we all passed? Indeed, the pro- 
gram was full but perfectly balanced 
for learning and fun. 

The financial arrangements of the 
grant were equally satisfactory. In 
the case of the French Seminar it 
covered all costs of lodging, travel, 
and school in France in addition to 
an adequate meal and book lodging. 
Grantees were responsible for travel 
to France and any “extras” while 
abroad. I understand this varies with 
the German and Italian programs. 

It is difficult to express adequately 
all that is gained from such an expe- 
rience: professional improvement, 
acquaintance with the landmarks 
and history of the country, growth 
in the understanding of their domes- 
tic and foreign problems, and, what 
is most important, an increased ap- 
preciation of the people whom you 
have met and known as individuals. 
As you proceed to make your plans 
for next summer, I do encourage you 
to investigate this and other oppor- 
tunities to teach abroad by writing 
to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. Who can tell . . . YOU may be 
abroad in 1958! 
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School Camping at 
Wausau 
, JACK SCHARRSCHMIDT 


Chairman, School Camping 
Committee 
Wausau Public Schools 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


Vi AUSAU is enthusiastic about 

school camping. It all started 
as a school project the spring of 1956 
when a sixth grade class of the Wau- 
sau Public Schools set out for camp. 
The pilot project proved so success- 
ful that the program was expanded 
last spring to include three groups 
from the elementary schools attend- 
ing camp at different times, each for 
a three-day period. 

The project was planned thru the 
cooperative -effort of the school 
board, superintendent of schools, 
elementary supervisor, grade school 
principals, parents of the campers, 
students going to camp, and the 
teachers of the camp groups. 

The classroom teacher, in each 
case, had the role of camp director, 
assisted by a staff of counselors and 
resource personnel. The camp coun- 
selors, who supervised the campers 
in their cabins during the activities, 
were obtained from the Wausau 
Senior High School, Taylor County 


Teachers College, and the Wiscon- 
sin State College at Stevens Point. 
The resource personnel was from the 
local community and selected fac- 
ulty members of the local school 
system. They lectured, demon- 
strated, conducted nature hikes, an- 
swered questions, lead discussions, 
and provided for the active partici- 
pation of the campers. 


Group Planning 

Each camp group planned its own 
program centered around experi- 
ences in conservation, science, and 
nature. Some of these studies were: 
soil, water, trees, wildlife, plants, 
rocks, insects, astronomy, weather, 
boating, casting, gun safety, and 
conservation laws. Other activities, 
such as archery, art, singing, danc- 
ing, hiking, cooking, and playing 
were provided. During the evening, 
programs consisted of a variety of 
activities including skits, quiet 
games, films and filmstrips relative 
to the topics studied during the day, 
and activities already mentioned. 
The pre-camp planning also in- 
cluded plans for rainy days. Many of 
the activities previously mentioned 
were possible to perform on rainy 
days, but these were added: Arith- 
metic problems concerned with con- 
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‘Other activities such as archery, art, singing, dancing . . . and playing were provided. 
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Camp duty included dishwashing. 


servation, creative writing, creative 
dramatics, recreational reading, and 
reading for information. Opportuni- 
ties for practicing and developing 
social skills were constantly in evi- 
dence. Reorganization of plans and 
continuous evaluation were em- 
ployed to provide maximum bene- 
fits of the camp for the campers. 

The meals were handled in a va- 
riety of ways. The campers or par- 
ents prepared the morning and eve- 
ning meals while the local Junior 
High School provided the noon 
lunch at each camp, delivered to 
camp via a panel truck. 


Health Check 


Each student was checked by the 
school nurse before being allowed to 
attend camp. The nurse would also 
appear at camp each day to check 
on any health problems that might 
have arisen. 

The campers were covered by the 
same insurance that was in effect at 
school, since the camp was con- 
ducted during the normal school 
year and was supervised by quali- 
fied personnel. 

The only expense involved with 
the operation of the camps was the 
food. This expense was assumed by 
the individual camper; however, no 
student was excluded froin camp be- 
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cause of his inability to provide his 
proportionate share. The camp coun- 
selors and resource personnel were 
not reimbursed for their services. 
The school handled the transporta- 
tion and supplies needed to carry 
out the educational program. 

As the school did not possess ade- 
quate facilities to carry out the de- 
sired type of program, permission 
was granted by the local Boy Scout 
Council to use a Boy Scout Camp, 
free of charge, for this program, 

This past summer the school 
board approved a program of school 
camping for all the public school 
sixth graders. This extended camp 
program will be conducted at the lo- 
cal school forest. 


The Perfect Project 
MARC A. SHAMPO 
Science Instructor 
and 
WILLIAM A. WEST 
English Instructor 
William Horlick High School 
Racine, Wisconsin 


or teacher has those barren 
periods when classes won't re- 
spond and he watches with despair 
as invaluable basic concepts whiz 
past unreceptive students. Often he 
gets the temptation to “jazz things 
up a bit’—to interest, if not to edu- 
cate—to somehow get the group 
back ina receptive mood so students 
will respond to following units. 

Of course, a teacher’s dream is 
both to interest and to educate, but 
it’s a rare project that evokes interest 
and enthusiasm, provides for indi- 
vidual differences, aids development 
of social skills—and yet conveys sub- 
ject matter effectively. 

Well, one of us teaches English; 
the other, science. We think we've 
found one answer for those barren 
interludes—an answer that rejuven- 
ates without impeding, an answer 
that interests most students at the 
same time that it provides for indi- 
vidual differences. Above all, it per- 
mits vital learning. 


Home-made Film Strips 


We produce home-made film strips 
—non-photographically. And the idea 
is as applicable to social studies, to 
language, to art, as it is to English 
and biology. 
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The production of class filmstrips 
requires the following steps, several 
of which can be done during the 
same period. 1) We explain the 
overall purpose and procedure. 2) 
We determine with the class the 
areas to be illustrated. 3) We set up 
work groups. 4) We allow in-class 
time for cooperative research and 
planning. And 5) We use class time 
for presentation of the finished 
strips. 

Total class time expended? It’s up 
to the teacher. For us, the time re- 
mains for a given subject matter 
unit just about the same as usual. 
The difference is in student interest 
—and, sometimes, in results. 

The first step, that of explaining 
the process to the group, includes 
also motivation. One excellent 
method is to close the preceding 





unit by showing a carefully-done 
strip prepared by a former class, 
casually mentioning the fun the 
group had in the process. At this 
point, the lovebirds in the back row 
may sit up for a moment, and Joe, 
the short-termer—he'll be 18 in two 
months—may demand belligerently, 
“How come we can’t do that?” 

With a show of protest, we let the 
group lead us into the ambush we've 
prepared for them. 


Explaining Procedure 


Since the groups will be working 
independently much of the time, we 
feel it is important that each student 
know the film strip process thoroly. 
Usually, we suggest notetaking dur- 
ing the explanation. Sometimes we 
permit an outstanding student to 
record the procedure for posting 
where all can refer to it. 

After students understand the pro- 
cedure, they are ready to consider 
subjects for their strips. Depending 
on when in the semester the project 
is used, different types of subjects 
are elicited. For a culminating unit 
in English literature, for example, 
various groups might assume the 





responsibility for summarizing major 
literary periods. In biology, groups 
might illustrate subjects ranging 
from the phyla to particulars of 
Mendel’s Law. It is important, of 
course, to have as wide a range of 
subjects as possible, and to leave 
within each topic several possible 
directions of development. The co- 
operative group process in selecting, 
narrowing and outlining is one of 
the important experiences in_ this 
activity. 

To set up student groups belore 
determining areas for each grou}: to 
study is to invite later dissatisfaciion 
among people who have been as- 
signed to the “wrong” group. An- 
xious to make use of particular sk ills, 
interests and abilities, the teacher 
will work with students to pace 
them where their motivation wil. be 
highest and their contribution grvat- 
est. It helps, of course, if the teac her 
is able to assign a good thinker ind 
planner, a good artist, and a good 
speaker to each group, but inability 
to do so need not impair the vilue 
of the work. 

The amount of time allowed for 
research and organization depends 
on the type of subjects selected. A 
free exchange of ideas within and 
between groups, frequent use of 
reference books, investigations of li- 
brary materials and even interviews 
can all be of value. This can even be 
a highly-motivated occasion to re- 
view use of the library and bibliog- 
raphic materials. 


Preparation of Film Strips 


The actual preparation of the film 
strips is fascinating to students. 
When the subject-content of each 
strip has. been outlined and _ the 
material to be presented in each 
frame has been listed, the group is 
ready to actually draw each picture. 
Using a piece of ordinary bond typ- 
ing paper, one member of the group 
draws several squares (34” x 34”) 
the exact dimensions of a 35mm. 
commercial filmstrip, being careful, 
of course, to leave strips of paper 
down each side for the sprocket 
holes. Another student outlines each 
of the frames in black ink. 

With the frames drawn down one 
side of the page, the group has the 
rest of each page for practice draw- 
ings. They soon learn that very 
simple, undetailed charts or dia- 
grams, concisely phrased summaries. 
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or stylized, rather than realistic pic- 
tures are most effective. In some 
groups a single student produces all 


of the finished drawings, but ideally, 


each student works on several of his 
own. 

‘he finished drawing is first pre- 
pared in pencil and then heavily 
inked so it will project well. Details 
cali even be tinted with pencil or 
colored ink to produce a technicolor 
effect. 

\Vhen all of the frames have been 
drawn in time to meet an assigned 
de:idline, the entire class works on 
the final stage. Embodying the prin- 
cipal of division of labor in mass 
production, the process gives each 
student a particular job. One checks 
each frame to see that all measure- 
ments are precise. Another makes 
slight corrections and modifications. 
A third arranges the strips in a log- 
ical sequence, while two others glue 
sections together. At still another 
station, two more students trim 
rough edges with scissors, check the 
bond of the glue, and again review 
the sequence. 

To give the strips toughness and 
transparency, two more students 
grease them with oil or lard, while 
another pair carefully wipes off the 
excess. In additional steps, students 
check each process, arrange the 
strips for drying and finally roll up 
the strips. It is unnecessary to punch 
holes in the edges, for the sprocket 
wheel punches them automatically 
as each frame is projected. 


Presenting the Product 


The culminating class period is 
well worth the time which has gone 
into preparation, for students eag- 
erly anticipate the presentation of 
their creative efforts. For several 
days, the group buzzes excitedly, 
knowing their work will be shown 
and appreciated. 


As the classroom lights are turned 
off, every student leans toward the 
illuminated screen. Despite the dark- 
ness, there’s a distinct absence of 
horseplay when Martha_ steps 
proudly to the projector and begins 
showing her drawings. She’s had 
little success in most classes, and 
this is an important moment to her. 
Standing confidently beside the 
screen, Tom, a speech student, is 
ready to lecture on each frame, 
while another lad. looks proudly for 
his name as “Producer” on the 
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projected list of individual responsi- 
bilities. 

Yes, a film strip project is a satis- 
fying project for both teacher and 
students. And it’s a worthwhile edu- 
cational activity. It goes beyond the 
subject matter—without neglecting 
subject matter. It encourages and 
develops skill in group work, speech, 
research, thinking and drawing. 

It adds materially to a student's 
education—and to his life. 


Taping Teacher Time 
JOHN H. HAMBURG 


Principal, Edgerton High School 
Edgerton, Wisconsin 


bg on the middle of the 
living room rug with magnetic 
tape from six reels draped over every 
stick of furniture and with scotch 
tape and scissors littering the floor 
may sound more like a “Harrowing 
Experience” than a “Promising Prac- 
tice.” In fact, it could be called 
“Learning the Hard Way.” 

It does, however, illustrate an at- 
tempt to use the WHA program, 
“Teacher Time,” even tho it may be 
inconvenient for teachers to listen at 
the exact time of 4:00 P. M. on 
Tuesdays. 

Having learned from experience, 
there are now fewer attempts to 
“edit” several programs and _ put 
them together into one. Rather, at- 
tempts at Edgerton have centered 
around the recording of most 
“Teacher Time” programs directly 
off the air and saving them for use 
when the particular topic is to be the 
focal point for a discussion in a 
teachers meeting. Not a large num- 
ber are used this way, but there is 
never a situation when the group 
must listen to the Principals. 


Early attempts at recording were 
done by the simple expedient of 
placing the microphone of the tape 
recorder in front of the radio 
speaker. Later, we got fancy and fas- 
tened wires for a plug for the re- 
corder input jack to the two con- 
tacts of the radio speaker by means 
of “alligator clamps.” Now we are 
no longer bothered with the record- 
ing of barking dogs, passing fire en- 
gines, and teacher exclamations. 

Tapes are marked by subject and 
are kept for use when that subject is 
discussed in group or faculty meet- 
ings. It’s no substitute for a visiting 
expert or animated forum, but it 
can be used to stimulate discussion, 
probably better than any fancy 
words the principal may have to 
offer. 

Surely, we have a lot of tapes 
we've not yet used. Truthfully, we 
do not use this type of program 
often, but we do have a library of 
education topics to choose from, 
worked up by people who are ex- 
perts in their fields or who have a 
particular interest in that particular 
issue in education. 

The laudable idea of editing, used 
once and abandoned, probably still 
has merit. It worked once and is 
commended to you for trial. The 
idea was to take the “best” parts of 
several programs and weave them 
into a single taped program which 
would better suit the topic under 
discussion. Let’s admit; too, that we 
were trying to illustrate the stimu- 
lating type of material which ap- 
pears on “Teacher Time,” in the 
hope that more teachers would listen 
at 4:00 on Tuesdays. 

There is to be another series this 
year, with even more intriguing 
topics. Plans are afoot, also, to re- 
run some of the programs at an eve- 
ning hour when more teachers could 
listen. But if the time is still wrong, 
perhaps you can “put the finger” on 
one of your faculty members to tape 
the programs for future use. It 
works. But approach the business of 
“editing” with caution. 





Editor’s Note: The topics and schedule 
for the first seven planned broadcasts on 
Teacher Time may be found on page 33 
of this Journal. Altho a leaflet has been 
released announcing the topics for all of 
the broadcasts for the year, each month 
the Journal will report the schedule for 
the month ahead. 








Wisconsin School of the Air 
Announces 1957-1958 Series 


HE week of September 23 

marks the beginning of this 
year’s broadcasting for in-school lis- 
tening. The Wisconsin School of the 
Air, in its 27th year of operation, 
provides 12 programs to supple- 
ment the work of teachers in their 
schoolrooms. 

The current schedule includes a 
number of favorite programs which 
continue from last year, but with 
new and fresh subjects and 
materials. 

A bright new addition to the ser- 
vice this year is a series dealing with 
the basic principles of American de- 
mocracy, under the title “When Men 
Are Free.” Schools have been criti- 
cized for giving insufficient stress to 
this subject. Now radio provides ad- 
ditional outside help for teachers in 
presenting our tradition of freedom. 

“When Men Are Free” deals sim- 
ply and dramatically with the rights, 
freedoms, and responsibilities of the 
individual under our form of govern- 
ment. The broadcasts are presented 
in documentary form and embody 
such subjects as the Constitution, 
representative government, bills of 
rights, search and seizure, elements 
of a fair trial, and others designed to 
help children understand their 
American heritage. The programs 
are prepared by Milburn and Eliza- 
beth Carlson who wrote “People and 
Places” and other outstanding school 
broadcasts while members of the 


WHA staff. 

A description and complete listing 
of all 12 weekly series of programs 
for in-school listening appears on the 


opposite page. 


The Teacher’s Role 

What about the teacher? What is 
his or her part in the listening proc- 
ess? 

It is an important role to be sure. 
The handling by the teacher can 
make the difference between a re- 


Warren Wooldridge, ‘‘Let’s Sing.” 


warding educational experience and 
a waste of time. 

Radio, as used by the Wisconsin 
School of the Air, cannot perform 
miracles. The value of educational 
programs to children stems largely 
from the intelligent handling by the 
teacher. 

Granted—the programs are educa- 
tionally sound. They have been 
planned by experienced teachers. 
They have been prepared by capable 
writers. They are presented by com- 
petent producers and_ performers. 
They are declared by educators to 
be potentially valuable to schools. 

Yet, that is not enough. The help 
of the teacher in the classroom is ab- 
solutely essential. Preparation must 
be planned and carried out. Listen- 
ing must be supervised. Follow-up 
activities stimulated by the broad- 
cast must be pursued. Without such 


Roy Vogelman, ‘Exploring the News.” 


help from the teacher much of the 
value is lost. 

The first requirement of tue 
teacher is self-preparation. It pre- 
cedes even class preparation. Tie 
teacher, upon receiving the ser es 
manual, should study the yea’s 
schedule of broadcasts to become 
familiar with what is coming. Then 
it is possible, as the weeks pass, to 
fit the programs into the establishid 
curriculum, and vice-versa. They can 
be integrated into the regular class 
work, rather than being something 
extra dropped in unnaturally on top 
of an already overcrowded schedule. 

The techniques of using radio pro- 
grams in school can be learned and 
perfected, just as the able craftsman 
selects from a variety of tools the one 
best able to help achieve certain 
ends. Radio is a powerful educa- 
tional tool—and more so with the 
help of the skilled teacher. 


Teacher Aids Offered 


Teacher manuals have again been 
prepared under the supervision of 
Arlene McKellar, associate director 
of the School of the Air and an ex- 
perienced classroom teacher herself. 
They are available for all series ex- 
cept “Exploring the News” for which 
weekly emphasis cannot be antici- 
pated far in advance, 


Each manual briefly describes the 
programs to be broadcast in a series 
and provides information helpful to 
teachers in planning their use of the 
programs. Preparation and follow-up 
activities related to the content of 
the program are suggested. Refer- 
ences to books, films, and other re- 
lated materials are listed. The form 
on the opposite page may be used 
for ordering manuals. 
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Program Schedule 


WONDERFUL WORLD OF NATURE, 
Gra. 5-9, 9:30 Mondays ® 

A series on nature and conservation, planned and pre- 
sented by Robert Ellarson of the University Department of 
Forestry and Wildlife Management. The programs help 
to develop a better understanding and an appreciation of 
nature and to encourage the preservation of our natural 
resources by teaching good conservation practices. 


LE?t’S FIND OUT, Gra. 1-3, 1:30 Mondays 
(Re!:roadcast) 

A science series designed to develop an inquiring atti- 
tude on the part of young listeners. During the broad- 
casts, the children perform simple experiments which re- 
quire easy-to-obtain materials. 


REVOICI MIMI, 2:45 Mondays (Rebroadcast) 


A second French series to be used only in classes which 
have already listened to the elementary series, “Voici 
Mimi” (formerly titled “Visitons Mimi”). 


WHEN MEN ARE FREE, Gra. 4-8, 9:30 Tuesdays 


A series to develop understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples of our government and the responsibilities and 
privileges of persons and institutions in a democracy. 


LET’S DRAW, Gra. 3-8, 1:30 Tuesdays 


Lessons in creative art, planned and narrated by James 
A. Schwalbach. The series puts emphasis on fun-in-art and 
may be used to enrich and supplement the planned art 
curriculum or may be used as the core of the art program. 


LET’S WRITE, Gra. 4-8, 9:30 Wednesdays 


A creative writing series with Mauree Applegate of the 
Wisconsin State College at La Crosse as program planner 
and narrator. The programs stimulate, instruct, and en- 
courage children to express themselves in both prose and 
poetry. 


LET’S SING, Gra. 4-8, 1:30 Wednesdays 


A series of singing lessons and instruction in reading 
music conducted by Warren Wooldridge of the University 
School of Music. Boys and girls are encouraged to share 
and enjoy the experience of group singing. 


VOICI MIMI, Gra. 1-4, 2:45 Wednesdays (Rebroadcast) 


An introductory series of French lessons (formerly 
“Visitons Mimi”) for the lower grades. A conversational 
approach interspersed with songs and stories is used, and 
each program is broadcast twice on consecutive Wednes- 
days to allow for review and repetition. 


EXPLORING THE NEWS, Gra. 5-9, 9:30 Thursdays 


A series on current events planned to relate the news 
story to the larger pattern in present-day history. Head- 
lines are explained in terms of historical, geographical, 
personal, and cultural backgrounds leading toward a bet- 
ter understanding of today’s complex world. Listeners are 
encouraged to listen, to read, and to think for themselves 
about what they hear. 


MUSIC TIME, Gra. 1-4, 1:30 Thursdays 


A music appreciation series for the youngest listeners. 
The selections offered range from folk music to sympho- 
nies, Also included in the programs is instruction in in- 
struments and composers. 


RHYTHM AND GAMES, Kgn., Gra. 1-3, 9:30 Fridays 
Imaginative games, dances, pantomimes, and _ other 
thythmic activities. Mrs. Fannie Steve’s popular program 
helps boys and girls to develop team and _ partnership 
spirit, new skills, and, as Careful Club members, to prac- 
tice good safety habits. 
BOOK TRAILS, Gra. 3-8, 1:30 Fridays 
A series designed to arouse interest in reading and to 
encourage listeners to turn to good books for leisure-time 
activity. Each broadcast is a complete episode from one of 
the best in children’s books, and supplementary reading 
is suggested. 
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ENROLLMENT and 
MANUAL ORDER wsa nv. No. 


PLEASE PRINT 


City and State. 





P. O. Address of School 


Street or R. R 





County. Radio Station 








Is Yours an FM Radio? 





School 





Teacher. 


Mr.—Mrs.—Miss 





Total No. of Pupils Enrolling 


One-R 


Check Type of School Below 





City El tary 








Parochial 





Graded Not Under 


Other. City Super 














ENROLLMENT ORDER 


COURSE 


Price of 
Manual 


No. of No. 
Grades | Pupils Wanted 





25¢ 
25¢ 


WONDERFUL WORLD OF NATURE 
LET’S FIND OUT 
REVOICI MIMI (1955-56) 











WHEN MEN ARE FREE 25¢ 








LET’S DRAW 





25¢ 
25¢ 
50¢ 


LET’S WRITE 
LET’S SING: Songbook 








Piano Book 





VOICI MIMI (Reprint) 25¢ 


MUSIC TIME 





25¢ 
10¢ 
75¢ 
25¢ 

* TOTAL 





Instrument Chart 
RHYTHM AND GAMES 
BOOK TRAILS 






































* PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS OF $1.00 OR LESS 


Do NOT Send Stamps 





Payment Included. 





Charge to my School Board. 
Clerk. 
Treas’ 














R. R. or Street. 


Post Office. 


Make Remittances Payable to: WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
Mailing Address: RADIO HALL, MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 











TUNE IN ON 
THESE STATIONS 


FM Network 3 
All between 88 and 92 on the FM 
dial 

AM Stations 


WHA (970 kc.) Madison 
WLBL (930 kc.) Auburndale 


OFM STATIONS «4 AM STATIONS 
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By a decisive majority the 


NEA Centennial Delegates Adopted 


An Expanded Program of Services 


Y A vote of 3,513 to 803, a ratio 

of over 4 to 1, delegates to the 
National Education Association con- 
vention in Philadelphia June 30-July 
6, voted for the “forward look.” This 
slogan, used frequently by adver- 
tisers and political leaders, became 
the password as the Association en- 
tered its second century of achieve- 
ment. The secret balloting climaxed 
the spirited debate on the amend- 
ment to the NEA Bylaws whereby 
the dues would be raised from $5 to 
$10 for the membership year 1957- 
58. They further approved the in- 
crease of Life Membership dues to 
$250 on the ten-year payment plan, 
or $225 on the cash basis. 

Just a year ago 4,000 delegates at 
Portland, after much study and dis- 
cussion, recommended an expanded 
program of services and leadership 
for the NEA. During the year thou- 
sands of local-sponsored and state- 
guided meetings of teachers con- 
sidered the needs of the education 
and the profession and the costs in- 
volved. Facing a possible loss in 
membership, delegates by an over- 
whelming majority determined to 
provide for the needs of the profes- 
sion as we begin our second century 
and voiced a willingness to work for 
the expanded program. 

Approximately 100 educators from 
Wisconsin took part in the Centen- 
nial convention and of this group 22 
were official delegates representing 
the WEA. Others represented local 
and sectional organizations thruout 
the state, and many attended as 
visitors. 

At the annual breakfast and busi- 
ness meeting July 2, 93 Badgers and 
friends heard LeRoy Peterson, WEA 
President, urge the delegates to take 
back to their fellow educators the 
ideas, enthusiasm, and spirit gained 
from their convention. The NEA 
State Director reported the plans of 
the Board of Directors for the ex- 


18 


panded program of the NEA and the 
allotments in the proposed budget 
for the purpose. 

Ellen Case of Milwaukee was 
elected to represent Wisconsin on 
the Resolutions Committee, succeed- 
ing Alma Therese Link of Oshkosh 
who served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee this year. Donald Hoeft of 
Jefferson was named to the Creden- 
tials Committee, 

“An Educated People Moves Free- 
dom Forward” was the theme of the 
Centennial session. To introduce and 


NEA President 
Lyman V. Ginger 
of Kentucky greets 
Vice President 
Richard Nixon at 
Centennial 
convention. 


to emphasize the idea, Martha Shull, 
president of the NEA, told the 
opening session Monday evening 
that the improvement of education 
to meet the needs of today’s living 
is the foremost purpose of the na- 
tional professional organization of 
educators. Speaking before the as- 
sembly of 15,000 educators and 
friends, 6,000 of whom were dele- 
gates she called for a new emphasis 
in teaching. “We need reaffirmation 


S. RUSSELL SLADE 
NEA State Director 


and real practice of a belief in the 
importance of the individual and a 
real respect for excellence and 
integrity.” 

Miss Shull called the NEA Cen- 
tennial most important as a time ‘to 
analyze our position in relation to 
the amazing age which is coin- 
ing—the age of automation and 
technology.” 

The classroom teacher from Port- 
land, Oregon, outlined four major 
areas for NEA consideration as it 
moves toward its second century: 


1) a wide field of science and its ap- 
plications; 2) a greater understand- 
ing of other parts of the world; 3) 
more feeling of responsibility for our 
kind of government; and 4) a vital 
need to make people happy, in a 
profound sense of the word. 

After outlining areas of service in 
which the NEA should expand its 
program, President Shull concluded: 
“If paying something more for dues 
seems painful, surely there are 
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enough members with appreciation 
of the need for a constructive, pro- 
ductive professional association to 
explain these things to the laggards. 
Indeed, it will be as important to 
carry on your Own program of com- 
munication and enthusiasm at home 
as it is to vote for dues at this 
convention.” 


Nixon Urges Federal Support 


a speech before the General 
sembly, Vice-President Richard 
Nixon held out little hope for 
ssage this year of the school- 
construction bill. According to Mr. 
Nixon, the bill is primarily a casualty 
of the Battle of the Budget. Altho it 
has encountered difficulty for vari- 
ous other reasons, he stated that he 
was convinced that the House and 
Senate would vote for a federal-aid 
bill in the second session of Con- 
gress, if they were sure that federal 
action was urgently necessary, For 
this reason, the Vice-President urged 
teachers to step up community cam- 
paigns for federal aid to school 
construction. 

Mr. Nixon paid tribute to teachers 
for the splendid work being done by 
them in the field of national and in- 
ternational relations. He said that 
the elementary school pupils of to- 
day know more about national and 
world affairs than did secondary- 
school students when he attended 
school. 

In conclusion, the Vice-President 
spoke as a parent in expressing his 
appreciation of how teachers were 
helping young people to be citizens 
not only of the United States, but of 
the world as well. 

In reply to the greetings from 
President Eisenhower which was 
read by Mr. Nixon, the Representa- 
tive Assembly authorized the send- 
ing of a telegram to the President 
expressing appreciation “for all you 
have done to alert the American 
people to the need for an emergency 
school-construction program. We are 
glad that you have given this emer- 
gency proposal the same high pri- 
ority as foreign aid and other legis- 
lation essential to the nation’s se- 
curity and welfare.” 


Cousins Asks for Energy Study 


Norman Cousins, editor of Satur- 
day Review, pleaded for a study of 
atomic energy because of its tre- 
mendous influence on the shape of 
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WEA officers meet newly elected NEA president. L. to r.: Gilbert L. Anderson, Clarice Kline, 
LeRoy Peterson, President Lyman V. Ginger, H. C. Weinlick, $. Russell Slade. 


our culture. He said, “It is impossible 
to talk about the future without talk- 
ing about atomic energy in one way 
or another—whether with respect to 
foreign policy and war and peace, 
or the development of the national 
economy, or, indeed, the general 
shape of our culture. 

“So far as educators are con- 
cerned, atomic energy is now as vital 
a subject as exists in the world. In 
order to provide information to the 
American students, they need infor- 
mation themselves. The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission can help towards 
this end.” 


Conant Voices Belief 


James B. Conant, former president 
of Harvard University and former 
Ambassador to West Germany, de- 
clared his faith in the schools to 
move freedom forward. “In the 
United States,” he said, “universities 
have moved freedom forward in this 
century. This is a proposition I am 
ready to defend against even the 
most skeptical challenger. 

“In saying that education after 
high school in the United States has 
moved freedom forward, I have in 
mind both the political education 


The Wisconsin Breakfast is an annual event at NEA convention. At head table, |. to r.: Alma 
Therese Link, Ellen Case, Irene Hoyt, Gilbert L. Anderson, LeRoy Peterson, WH. C. Weinlick, 
S. Russell Slade, Clarice Kline, Donald C. Hoeft, D. E. Field, Edith Luedke. 
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and the individual development of 
our youth.” 
Kennedy Expects Aid 

John Kennedy, U. S. Senator from 
Massachusetts, appearing on Martha 
Rountree’s Press Conference TV Pro- 
gram, predicted that the school con- 
struction bill would pass the House 
this year and would win Senate ap- 
proval next year. 

In answer to a question about 
juvenile delinquency, Senator Ken- 
nedy said that he thought the 
schools, in the main, “have turned 
out a pretty good man.” 

The Junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts also said that Congress 
should have a more active voice in 
setting foreign policy. He cited the 
aid-to-Poland move, which came 


thru President Eisenhower, and said 
it could have been the greatest op- 
portunity for Congressional partici- 
pation in foreign affairs since 1945. 

Press Conference was kinescoped 
at the Centennial convention June 30 
for nationwide viewing July 1. 

Press and TV Awards Made 

The National School Public Rela- 
tions Association singled out news- 
papers, magazine, and TV produc- 
tions for special recognition for their 
work in interpreting the schools to 
the people. 

Four national magazines, three 
network TV shows, and one Sunday 
newspaper supplement received 
1957 School Bell Awards for “dis- 
tinguished service in the interpreta- 
tion of education during the school 
year 1956-57.” 





WEA Headquarters at the Centenninal Convention in Philadelphia, June 30—July 6. 








Recipients of the awards, given 
for the second time this year, were: 
Changing Times—The Kiplinver 
Magazine, the Reader's Digest, ‘he 
Saturday Evening Post, and Look 

TV winners were Loretta Young 
for the Loretta Young Show End of 
the Week, Bette Davis for the Te'e- 
phone Time Show, Stranded, and Ar- 
lene Francis for her continuing cov- 
erage of school matters on the Home 
show. 

The American Weekly won an 
award for a cover illustration featur- 
ing schools, and a special award 
went to TV Station WRCV, Phila- 
delphia, for its weekly program on 
schools called Progress. 


Derthick Praises Leaders 


Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S$. Com- 
missioner of Education, drew paral- 
lels between the work of the NEA 
and the Office of Education for the 
welfare of all the people. “It is most 
appropriate,” he said, “that the NEA 
have greetings from the U. S. Office 
of Education at her centennial con- 
vention. The Office is 90 years old, 
just a slightly younger member of 
the family of leaders devoted to the 
advancement of education. And in 
the struggles of many decades these 
two leaders have fought together for 
children and youth and their schools 
in the deep conviction that only an 
education can really move freedom 
forward. 

“One can’t within the limits of 
greetings recall dramatic episodes in 
a century of campaigns to build 
schools and a profession worthy of 
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Six thousand official delegates from the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia attended the NEA Centennial 
convention in Philadelphia. In addition about 9,000 others were present at the open sessions and took part in the departmental programs. 


In brief the history of the NEA was told in the panels around the balcony of the Auditorium. The third section reads: “1884 First Big NEA 


our nation. But he can suggest the 
unselfish and determined spirit of 
those who have gone before and who 
had but little hope of personal re- 
ward for themselves. They were 
building for others against heart- 
breaking and frustrating obstacles. 
Millions of children and you and I 
are their beneficiaries. Perhaps only 
the ministry of all the professions 
has a place with teaching as one that 
builds for itself in order more ade- 
quately and more nobly to build for 
others.” 


Folsom Answers Aid Foes 


Marion B. Folsom, secretary of 
The U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, in an ad- 
dress following the acceptance of an 
NEA life membership presented by 
President Shull, explained the con- 
fused thinking on the subject of aid 
for school-construction. “I have sel- 
dom seen,” he remarked, “an issue on 
which there has been more mis- 
understanding and misinformation 
than on the school-construction is- 
sue. It is said that federal assistance 
to help needy communities build 
more schools will mean federal con- 
trol of education. And yet the pro- 
posed school-construction bill ex- 
plicitly forbids any such control, and 
in the very strongest terms. We 
know that as soon as the buildings 
are completed with the help of fed- 
eral and state funds, the schools will 
be operated under local control just 
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Convention, Madison, Wis., Membership 2,729.” 


like any other schools in the local 
community. 

“It is said that a federal program 
would weaken the effort by states 
and communities for school-con- 
struction. And yet we know the pro- 
posed bill includes matching re- 
quirements and other provisions 
which would, in fact, bring just 
the opposite result—this program 
would encourage still greater state 
and local contributions to school- 
construction. 

“It is often overlooked that the 
federal funds would go to those com- 


munities in each state with the most 
acute shortage and the least local re- 
sources to meet their needs.” 


NEA Membership Gains 


Karl H. Berns, assistant executive 
secretary for field operations, re- 
ported that the total membership for 
this year had reached 703,829 for an 
all-time high. He praised local as- 
sociations for their work toward 
achieving the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram membership goals. This year 
17 states attained their membership 
objectives, and 17 achieved between 

















We Must Balance the Scales 












95 and 99% of their CAP goals. Wis- 
consin obtained an NEA member- 
ship of 9,403, just 1% short of its 9,500 
goal. 

A special tribute was paid to the 
100,000 friends who have made the 
NEA Building Fund campaign a 
success. The grand total of cash 
and pledges in the fund reached 
$9,261,061.70 June 10, 1957. 

At the beginning of the drive for 
funds the WEA Executive Commit- 
tee accepted a goal of $70,000, based 
on NEA membership in the state at 
the time. It was announced at the 
convention that Wisconsin went over 
the top with a total of $82,000 cred- 
ited to the building fund, made up 
of cash donations and life member- 
ships in the state. 


Special Features 

The NEA Centennial flag was pre- 
sented at the opening session. On 
July 1 stamps honoring the teachers 
of America were put on sale. Mail- 
ing of first-day covers and memen- 
tos bearing cancellations at the con- 
vention brought cover sales to more 
than 300,000 by July 4. 

Edgar B. Wesley, the author, 
presented to President Shull the first 
autographed copy of the history of 
the NEA. “The First Hundred Years” 
is the story of NEA’s contribution to 
the growth, and dignity of teaching 
in America. 

During the annual WEA break- 
fast, each delegate was favored with 
a gift of a mechanical pencil from 
the Parker Pen Company of Janes- 
ville and a wedge of cheese from the 
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Wisconsin delegates 
enter the Auditorium 
to attend the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

L. to r.: H. C. Wein- 
lick, May Luedke, 
Eileen Cantwell, Ellen 
Case, S. Russell Slade. 


Kraft Cheese Company. Six lucky 
Badgers received flashlights as gifts 
from the Ray-O-Vac Company of 
Madison. 

Delegates and friends who at- 
tended the Wisconsin breakfast were 
as follows: Rowena L. Allen, Am- 
herst; Gilbert Anderson, Beaver 
Dam; Mary Bertrand, Milwaukee; 
Esther I. Blom, Milwaukee; Ralph J. 
Book, Milwaukee; M. Borkowski, 
Milwaukee; Althea Brach, Racine; 
Eleanor Brouwer, Wauwatosa; Win- 
ston Brown, Pewaukee; Beatrice 
Burgdorff, Waukesha; Mary Burg- 
dorff, Sheboygan; Eileen Cantwell, 
Milwaukee; Ellen M. Case, Milwau- 


\ 
\ 
\ 
7 \ 


During the time when the NEA convention was not in session, Mr. and Mrs. Winfred Johnson 
and their two sons from Amery, Wisconsin, were among the thousands who visited Independence 
Hall and other places of historic interest in the Quaker City. 


kee; Helen Cashman, Milwaukee; 
Ed Corrigan, Glidden; Herb Dah- 
mer, West Allis; Bob Dishon, Mil- 
waukee; Alva Du Frane, Milwaukee: 
Ralph O. Eggert, West Bend; Mr. & 
Mrs. N. E. Erickson, St. Croix Falls: 
Carleton F. Evans, La Crosse; Violet 
Fallstrom, Grantsburg; Mr. & Mrs. 
D. E. Field, La Crosse; Lydia R. 
Goerz, Kenosha; Marie E. Goerz, 
Jefferson; Ruth E. Gruel, Milwau- 
kee; Harry E. Guzniczak, Hales 
Corners; Naomi Heintzen, Milwau- 
kee; Marie Hencik, Stevens Point; 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Hermsen, Keno- 
sha; Irene Hildebrand, Milwaukee; 
Mr. & Mrs. Donald Hoeft, Jeffers«n; 
Anne Hoerbinger, Milwaukee, Vic‘ or 
Hornbostel, Washington, D. ©; 
Irene Hoyt, Janesville; Margaret 
Hughes, Milwaukee; Esther Jensn, 
Milwaukee; T. J. Jenson, Shorewo«d; 
Eunice Johnson, Kenosha; Clar ce 
Kline, Waukesha; Matt Knedle, W is- 
consin Rapids; Karl Krakow, \iil- 
waukee; William M. Lamers, Wiu- 
watosa; Mrs. Olive Leary, Milw:u- 
kee; Eugene Lehrmann, Wausiu; 
Ray Lillywhite, Madison; Kenn th 
Lindl, Wauwatosa; Alma Therese 
Link, Oshkosh; Mrs. Geneva M. 
Lione, West Allis; Edith Luedke, 
West Allis; Flita Luedke, Plymouth; 
May Luedke, Milwaukee; Flora Jane 
Macdonald, Ashland; Sally Mileski, 
Milwaukee; Floyd Miller, Oshkosh; 
Al Moldenhauer, Stevens Point; 
R. H. Munger, Madison; Patricia 
(Turn to page 26) 
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Latest studies by the WEA Research 


Department show that 


Salary Schedules Are 


1957-58 salary schedules point out 
continued increases in teacher sal- 
aries. Local education associations 
worked hard and diligently to in- 
crease salaries for 1957-58 which is 
reflected in the salary schedules. 
Ninety-two per cent of the districts, 
reporting salary schedules, indicated 
the schedule was raised. The aver- 
age increase in the miniiaum salary 
at the bachelor degree level ranged 
from $214 in districts with 100 or 
more teachers to $266 in districts 
with 50-99 teachers. The average in- 
crease in the maximum scheduled 
salary at the bachelor degree level 
ranged from $311 in districts with 
100 or more teachers to $350 in dis- 
tricts with fewer than 30 teachers. 

The median beginning salary for 
a teacher with a B.S. degree ranges 
from $3,660 in the smaller districts to 
$3,800 in those districts with 100 or 
more teachers, (1956-57 range = 
$3,439 to $3,628). Median maxi- 
mum salaries at the B.S. level range 
from $4,980 in districts with fewer 
than 50 teachers to $5,840 in the 
larger districts. (1956-57 range = 
$4,628 to $5,538). Since the 1951-52 
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school year median minimum sched- 
uled B.S. salaries have increased 
from $2,800 to $3,800 in districts 
with 100 or more teachers and from 
$2,600 to $3,660 in districts with 
fewer than 50 teachers. During this 
same period median maximum 
scheduled B.S. salarizs have in- 
creased from $4,075 to $5,840 in dis- 
tricts with 100 or more teachers and 
from $3,500 to $4,980 in districts 
with fewer than 50 teachers. Al- 
tho these increases are significant 
they must be considered in relation 
to the decreasing value of the dollar 
and the increased rate of taxation at 
the state and national level. In Janu- 
ary, 1951, the maximum of $3,500 
(-50 teachers) was worth $1,927 
(1935-39 = 100) and in May, 1957, 
the maximum of $4,980 (-50 teach- 
ers) was worth $2,490 (1935-39 = 
100). When increased taxes are de- 
ducted from the total received the 
purchasing value of a teacher’s sal- 
ary is further reduced. 

The average increment at the B.S. 
level ranges from $115 in districts 
with fewer than 50 teachers to $154 
in the larger districts. The total num- 
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ber of salary increments vary from 
3 to 21 with 58% of the districts 
having between 10-13 increments. 
The lowest annual salary increment 
is $50 and the highest is $300. 


Ninety per cent of the districts 
(1956-57 = 86% ) consider a mas- 
ter’s degree worth $200 or more than 
the bachelor’s degree initially. Many 
systems allow several increments 
more to holders of masters degrees, 
and some allow larger increments. 
This increases the differential to a 
maximum of $1,800. 

Twenty-three per cent of the dis- 
tricts (1956-57 = 13%) include 
phrasing that indicates some form of 
teacher evaluation in relation to 
salaries paid, Four schedules pro- 
vide additional increments beyond 
the maximum and 32 schedules grant 
increased increments. Nineteen 
schedules use the word “merit,” the 
others include various terminology, 
i.e., “outstanding service,” “excep- 
tional service,” “unusual ability and 
service,” etc. 

The complete salary schedule 
study is available on request. 
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North-Lake Superior 





Divisional Officers Announce 
Principal Speakers for Programs 


FFICERS of four of the divi- 

sional educational associations 
have planned exceptional programs 
for their annual conventions held in 
October. Nationally-known speakers 
have been chosen to present to the 
membership an overview of things 
as they are and predictions of the 
shape of things to come. Many 
prominent state educators will 
participate in the departmental 
meetings. 


SOUTHWEST 
Platteville, Oct. 2 


Salom Rizk and Carl Winters have 
been secured as headline speakers 
for the Southwest Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association annual convention 
to be held at the Wisconsin State 
College in Platteville, Wednesday, 
Oct. 2. 


ae 


sf OPEN 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
Northwestern 





HOMER T. RAINEY 
Northwestern 


Mr. Rizk, writer for the Reader's 
Digest, will be first speaker on the 
subject, “America Is More Than a 
Country.” From his early experience 
under old world oppression, he pre- 
sents an account of his faith in de- 
mocracy. Under the sponsorship of 
the Reader’s Digest and Rotary and 
Kiwanis International, he has spoken 
in every state and almost all the 
provinces of Canada. 


Carl Winters 


Dr. Winters, the second general 
session speaker, has as his topic, 
“What’s Right with Education.” 
Speaking from a rich background of 
human experiences as former Crime 
Commissioner of Michigan, Skid 
Row Chairman of Chicago, 24 years 
as a radio speaker, and 20 years on 
the Chautauqua platform, he has a 


Western 





MAURICE MITCHELL 


story of human interest for teachers. 

Sectional meetings will include 
the areas of Agriculture, Business 
Education, Elementary, English, 
Guidance, Home Economics, Incus- 
trial Arts, Mathematics, Music, 
Physical Education, Science, and So- 
cial Problems. 

Phillip Helgesen of Belmont is 
president of the organization, and 
Victor Pagenkopf of Platteville is 
acting secretary-treasurer. 


NORTH WISCONSIN- 
LAKE SUPERIOR 


Superior, Oct. 3-4 


The North Wisconsin—Lake Supe- 
rior Education Association will have 
four headline speakers for their two- 
day convention at Superior, Oct. 
3-4, On Thursday, Oct. 3, at 10 A.M., 
Ralph E. Lapp, a graduate of the 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Northwestern 
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University of Chicago, will open the 
convention with an address in the 
field of nuclear energy. He served 
as division director of the wartime 
Manhattan Project, and during the 
postwar years was assistant director 
of the Argonne National Laboratory 
unti! appointed Scientific Advisor to 
the \\/ar Department General Staff. 
He was then made executive direc- 
tor of the Research Development 
Boar’ in Washington, D. C., and 
later became head of the Nuclear 
Physics Branch of the Office of Na- 
val Pesearch. 


Ethe! J. Alpenfels 


Ethel J. Alpenfels, who has spe- 
cialized in the field of anthropology, 
will address the Association on Fri- 
day, Oct. 4, at 9:15 A.M. A graduate 
of the University of Washington and 
the Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, she has acquired a wide range 
of teaching experience at all levels. 
In 1947 she became professor of an- 
thropology in the School of Educa- 
tion at New York University, and 
later was named curator of the Mu- 
seum and instructor of Social Rela- 
tions at Beloit College. Dr. Alpenfels 
was granted a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion Scholarship for research among 
the Indians of British Columbia. In 
New York City she has received 
several citations for outstanding 
teaching. 


T. V. Smith 


T. V. Smith, former professor of 
philosophy at the University of Chi- 
cago and former Congressman from 
Illinois, will follow Dr. Alpenfels on 
the program on Friday, Oct. 4. It 
was said of him that he was born 
a poet . . . ambitious to be a states- 
man... happy at last to become a 
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politician . . . and a philosopher to 
interpret politics in and out of office. 
For many years he was on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Radio Roundta- 
ble, and in expressing his views on 
national and international subjects 
often referred to himself as “just an 
ignorant philosopher.” Dr. Smith 
was a graduate from the University 
of Texas and later received his doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of 
Chicago where he was a member of 
the faculty for many years. He is 
the author of a large number of 
books on philosophy, and his ambi- 
tion is to deserve the title, “The Sage 
of Syracuse.” 


Paul H. Douglas 


Senator Paul H. Douglas will be 
the final speaker for the afternoon 
session, A graduate of Bowdoin Col- 


DAN MOORE 
Western 


lege in 1913, he did his graduate 
work at Harvard and Columbia Uni- 
versities. He entered a teaching ca- 
reer and later government service. 
In 1925 he became professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago. 


Sen. Douglas served on many 
state and national commissions. He 
was appointed by Franklin D. Roos- 
evelt, then Governor of New York, 
to serve as secretary of the New 
York Committee to Stabilize .Em- 
ployment. He later worked under 
President Roosevelt on the Consum- 
ers Advisory Board of the NRA. 
From 1937-39 he was active in the 
drafting of the Original Social Se- 
curity Act, and from: 1937-39 was 
a member of. the Advisory Commit- 
tee to the United States Senate on 
the revision of the act. Author of 
several books on economics, he is 
now in his second term as a U. S. 
Senator from Illinois. 


PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
North-Lake Superior 

Edgar V. Briggs, member of the 
faculty at Wisconsin State College 
at Superior, is president of the Asso- 
ciation, and Bert L. Beglinger, Cen- 
tral High School, Superior, is 
secretary. 


WESTERN 
La Crosse, Oct. 3-4 


Maurice Mitchell, president of En- 
cyclopedia Films, Inc., will address 
the first general session of the West- 
ern Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion convention at La Crosse at 1:30 
P. M. on Thursday, Oct. 3. His sub- 
ject will be “The Technological Era 
—What Will It Do to Our Class- 
rooms.” A veteran of the communi- 
cations industry, Dr. Mitchell heads 
the world’s largest and oldest organi- 
zation in the classroom teaching 


field. 


Harold Benjamin 

For the Friday morning opening 
session Harold Benjamin, professor 
of education and chairman, Division 
of Social Foundation of Education at 
the George Peabody College for 
Teachers since 1951, will discuss the 
subject: “How Different Should Our 
Children Be.” He has been dean of 
the College of Education at the 
Universities of Colorado and Mary- 
land, director of the Center for Con- 
tinuation Study at the University of 
Minnesota, and associate professor 
of education and director of student 
teaching at Stanford University. He 
has been delegate abroad to several 
international conferences on educa- 
tion and has been a member of mis- 
sions to South America, European 
and Asiatic countries. Dr. Benjamin 
has many important publications to 
his credit, including “Man—The 
Problem-Solver,” “The ,Saber-Tooth 
Curriculum,” and “Emergent Con- 
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ceptions of the School Administra- 
tor’s Task.” 


Dan Moore 

At the closing session of the con- 
vention in the afternoon, Dan Moore 
will speak on “Communism—What’s 
Really Wrong with It.” Educated in 
business and law, he carved out for 
himself a notable career during 
World War II. 

Graduating from the Fort Ben- 
ning Parachute School, he served in 
the Counter Intelligence Section of 
the War Department and in the 
State Department. He was assigned 
to the Middle East with offices at 
Cairo, Egypt, where he traveled the 
countries and islands of this vast 
area in search of enemy agents. He 
has an amazing story to tell of the 
Allied and Russian spy warfare and 
its importance in our present tense 
situation. A gifted writer, he has had 
articles and stories in several of our 
popular magazines. 

On Thursday afternoon at 2:30 
P. M., six sectional meetings based 
on grade levels or special interests 
are scheduled, and on Friday after- 
noon, 14 subject matter areas pro- 
vide programs for each teacher's spe- 
cific interests. 


NORTHWESTERN 
Eau Claire, Oct. 10-11 

The Northwestern Wisconsin Ed- 
ucation Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at the Eau Claire 
Memorial High School, Oct. 10-11. 
Homer T. Rainey, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Colorado, 
former president of the University 
of Texas, and former head of the 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., 
will speak on the subject, “Academic 
and Intellectual Freedom.” His ad- 
dress will begin at 9:30 A.M. 
Thursday. 


Robert M. Hutchins 


Robert M. Hutchins, former presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago 
and now president of the Fund for 
the Republic, will follow Dr. Rainey, 
discussing the subject, “Basic Issues 
in Education.” 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


For the afternoon program on Fri- 
day at 1:30, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
professor of history at Harvard Uni- 
versity and Pulitzer prize winner, 
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has selected as his subject, “Can 
America Stand Abundance.” He is 
the author of “The Age of Jackson” 
and other books. 


Hubert Humphrey 

Senator Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota will be the final speaker 
on the Friday afternoon program. 
Being a delegate to the United Na- 
tions and a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, he 
will talk on the subject, “The United 
Nations and Foreign Policy.” 

Twenty-six roundtables are sched- 
uled for 1:30 and for 3 P.M. Thurs- 
day afternoon. Four major sections 
will meet Friday morning. Thursday 
evening will be devoted to enter- 
tainment with the membership hav- 
ing a choice of a football game or a 
travel-lecture type movie by Julian 
Gromer. He will present the film, 
“Canada Coast to Coast.” 

In the absence of President L. F. 
Wahlstrom who is on leave: for a 
year to study in Norway and 
Sweden, Philip Meyer of Black 
River Falls, first vice president, will 
preside at the general sessions. L. E. 
Slock, a member of the State Col- 


lege faculty, is secretary of the 
Association. 


NEA CENTENNIAL ... 
(Continued from page 22) 


O'Callaghan, Milwaukee; Stella Pe. 
dersen, Eau Claire; LeRoy Peterson, 
Madison; Milton L. Pierce, Milwau- 
kee; Alma Prucha, Milwaukee. 
Peggy Lou Prudell, Elm Grove; Phil- 
lip R. Reinfeldt, Milwaukee; E. A. 
Rintelmann, Milwaukee; Katherine 
Rintelmann, Milwaukee; Ross B, 
Rowen, Madison; Dorothy Rule, 
Madison; Mrs. Joseph Schneider, 
Milwaukee; Marcella Schneider, 
Milwaukee; Margaret D. Scott, An- 
tigo; Faye Skinner, Wauwatosa; 
S. R. Slade, Wausau; Esther Som- 
merfield, Milwaukee; Kathl-en 
Spence, La Crosse; Bernice Voliind, 
Sheboygan; Delores Voland, ‘he- 
boygan; Mr. & Mrs. H. C. Wein ick, 
Madison; Mr. & Mrs. John R. Wein- 
lick, Bethlehem, Penna.; Mr & \Irs. 
Sherman Weinrich, Waukesha; Huth 
Will, Racine; Esther Wolfgram, \iil- 
waukee; Mr. & Mrs. Amil W. “ell- 
mer, Wisconsin Rapids. 





HOW MANY TIMES 
WILL A KID MY SIZE 
GO INTO A SCHOOL 
HALF MY SIZE 7? 
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OBERT Louis Stevenson said 

that the “world is so full of a 
number of things, I'm sure we 
should all be as happy as kings.” 
Our poet friend would undoubtedly 
want to place an exclamation point 
after his statement if he were writing 
it today. Even more than in his day 
individuals are surrounded by a 
great galaxy of phenomena about 
which they must gain some kind of 
understanding and with which they 
are called upon from time to time to 
interact. There is the whole realm of 
nature—the “birds and the bees,” air, 
water, the many forms of energy, the 
stars. To this, man in his never end- 
ing quest for a better life has added 
a host of man-made things, some for 
his comfort and convenience, some 
just for fun, and some perhaps which 
may lead to his destruction. To add 
to the complexity of his surround- 
ings, man has also devised vast sys- 
tems of media for worldwide com- 
munication and transportation, thus 
bringing into the scope ot his inter- 
action not only the immediate but 
actually “the world” of which Mr. 
Stevenson spoke. 


Function of Elementary School 


Into this complex maze of natural 
and man-made phenomena children 
are born. Almost from the beginning 
of life they are engaged in a struggle 
to know and to understand the world 
in which they live and with which 
they must interact. The probing 
finger of the infant is but an early at- 
tempt to find what this world is all 
about. In like manner, many of the 
problems of the aged are associated 
with making proper adjustments to 
environmental factors. 
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What CanWe Do With 
Questions Children Ask? 


ROBERT C. VAN RAALTE 


State Elementary School Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 


What is the place of the elemen- 
tary school in helping children gain 
competence in understanding their 
environments and using them 
wisely? The school curriculum must 
recognize the need for helping chil- 
dren with this important develop- 
ment task. It must include experi- 
ences thru which the pupils have op- 
portunities to learn the characteris- 
tics of things about them, how their 
surroundings may be understood 
and used, and in some instances how 
they may be changed to better sat- 
isfy their needs. Such experiences 
usually come under the heading of 
science. Because the environment 
has such an influence upon the 
growth and development of children, 


. they are engaged in a struggle to. . . 


science can make a real contribution 
to that growth and development. It 
goes without saying that the ele- 
mentary school curriculum cannot 
afford to neglect science experiences. 
But it must be recognized that the 
developmental characteristics of ele- 
mentary children fit them for only 
certain kinds of experiences. The ele- 
mentary school should recognize 
that it should concentrate its efforts 
on the kind of science that it can 
teach well and should in no way at- 
tempt to overextend itself in this one 
curricular area. The scope of science 
offerings, like the scope of all school 
experiences, should be cetermined 
by the capabilities and limitations of 
the children who are being taught. 


Photo courtesy Milwaukee Public Schools 


understand the world in which they live . . - 





Science, perhaps more than any 
other part of the curriculum, enjoys 
a natural motivation among chil- 
dren. What kindergarten teacher has 
not been literally besieged with 
questions from her five year old 
charges? Why is the plant green? 
Where does the sun go when it sets? 
How come the chalkboard doesn’t 
stay wet when I wash it? Older chil- 
dren, too, show an intense interest in 
“what makes things tick.” In many 
intermediate and upper grade rooms 
one may observe boys and girls 
working excitedly to construct a 
telegraph and to learn the Morse 
Code so that they can send “tele- 
grams” from one room to another. 
Several seventh graders were _ in- 
trigued when considering the mean- 
ing of “up.” The frankness with 
which little children display their 
curiosity is most refreshing. Wise 
teachers recognize their sincere 
questions as clues and they do all in 
their power to keep this curiosity 
alive. 


Questions Children Ask 


Suitable problems which can serve 
as the point of departure for worth- 
while science experiences can be 
identified in every classroom and in 
the surroundings of the school. 
“Where does our electricity come 
from?”, “How do we keep our school 
warm?”, “How does our public ad- 
dress system work?”, “How come my 
wagon pulls easier when it’s on its 
wheels than when it’s upside 
down?”, “What happens when the 
puddles dry up?” These are a few ex- 
amples of the kinds of questions 
which children ask and which can be 
used by the resourceful teacher to 
set up challenging learning  situa- 
tions. On the other hand, the teacher 
can stimulate interest in a topic she 
may consider of significance to chil- 
dren by selecting a story, by showing 
a movie, by displaying a picture, or 
by making available some interest- 
ing piece of equipment. 

Organizing science experiences 
around children’s problems means 
that there must be more than just 
reading about science phenomena. 
A variety of reading materials, to be 
sure, will be regarded as one of sev- 
eral possible sources of information. 
Films, filmstrips, interviews, and 
other audio-visual aids will also be 
used. Children will be encouraged to 
devise and set up first hand experi- 
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Experiments 
necessitate 
simple 
equipment. 


Photo courtesy 
Madison Public 
Schools 


ences thru which they can observe 
carefully and demonstrate scientific 
phenomena in operation. 


Experiments, of course, necessitate 
simple equipment. In the elementary 
school much of the material needed 
can be home-made, altho children 
should also have the experience of 
handling regular laboratory equip- 
ment so that they can become ac- 
quainted with the vocabulary and 
techniques of science. Schools 
should provide the materials for sci- 
ence experiences just as they do for 
other curricular areas. 


Experiments Can Be Simple 


Science experiences in the lower 
elementary grades should be very 
simple. In one school a group of 
children observed different strata of 
soil when excavating was being done 
for a new building beside the school. 
Dozens of questions were raised and 
thru careful guidance the teacher 
helped the children set up a situa- 
tion in which the ~lanted seeds in 
samples of the various types of soil 
observed. This led to much accurate 
observation, systematic recording, 
and interesting reading about soils, 
seeds, and conditions which foster 
growth. The children drew some 
conclusions that helped answer their 
questions. 


Science in addition to helping 
children gain a functional under- 
standing of and appreciation for 
their environment should help them 
establish an attitude of open- 
mindedness and inquiry. In one class 
the children were studying about the 
planets and several children re- 
ported finding that Jupiter has 11 





moons. Several others, however, 
found statements to the effect that 
the largest of the planets has 12 
moons. The teacher wisely guided 
the children in a check of the sources 
of information as to copyright dates, 
reliability of authors, etc. Such ex- 
periences help children develop the 
habit of withholding judgment and 
conclusions until information from 
several sources is available. This is 
an example of several practices 
which will contribute to building a 
scientific attitude. 


Problem solving techniques can be 
developed thru good science experi- 
ences perhaps as well as or better 
thru any other curriculum area. This 
means, of course, that children must 
be given opportunities to identify 
and solve problems, the answers to 
which make a difference to them. 
Several third grade children, for ex- 
ample, observed moisture on the out- 
side of a metal container filled with 
ice water. They became curious 
about how the moisture got there 
and after they had asked several 
questions their teacher guided their 
discussion until they set up the prob- 
lem of finding out from where the 
moisture had come. They recalled 
what they had learned about water, 


evaporation, and condensation. They 


proposed several possible ways in 
which this phenomena could have 
taken place. They carefully observed 
that the water level in the container 
did not get lower, that the moisture 
was evenly distributed, that the 
room was very warm and that the 
container was not cracked. They 
read about similar situations. Jack 
thought it would be wise to fill a 
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similar container with warm water 
and see whether or not moisture 
would collect on it. As a result of 
the experiment it was established’ 
that temperature was a factor to be 
considered. By a logical step-by-step 
process they finally concluded that 
the moisture was deposited on the 
outside of the container when the air 
surrounding the tumbler was cooled. 
Several of the children explained 
other similar situations when they 
mentioned the dripping cold water 
pipes in the basement, the “sweat- 
ing water closet in the bathroom, 
and the “foggy” eyeglasses when 
they enter a warm room in the win- 
ter. These children were learning 
problem solving techniques by using 
them to solve problems of signifi- 
cance to them. 


Uncertainty of Teachers 


“But,” say many an elementary 
school teacher, “I don’t do much 
with science in my classes because I 
am not sure of myself when it comes 
to scientific information. I’m afraid 
of being embarrassed before the 
children.” 

“‘T'm afraid that children will raise 
questions I can’t answer if we organ- 
ize our science around their prob- 
lems,” say other teachers. “I feel 
much more secure if we can just read 
our science textbook.” 

Many school systems are meeting 
the problems of elementary teachers 
who have some misgivings about 
teaching science by organizing in- 
service programs to help them. In 
some cases the local high school sci- 
ence teachers are meeting regularly 
with elementary teachers in order to 
give them sufficient understanding 
of science principles and to help 
them become acquainted with 
simple equipment to be used in the 
classroom. Several countywide 
groups are studying science coopera- 
tively. Then too, many teachers are 
making good use of the several ex- 
cellent professional books dealing 
with the teaching of science. After 
all, good teachers are not ashamed 
to admit occasionally that they are 
not able to answer some questions 
youngsters ask. They become part of 
a pupil-teacher team in search of the 
answer. 

The elementary school has a won- 
derful opportunity to help boys and 
girls thru its science program. Infor- 
mation about the world in which we 
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live is learned and used functionally 
as children solve real problems. In 
the process they build scientific atti- 
tudes and practice problem solving 
techniques which better equip them 
to meet problem situations thruout 
life. 


Curriculum Comments 


HIS column adds a new feature 

to “Capitol Comments.” It is the 
result of a proposal by the state Cur- 
riculum Guiding Committee, which 
feels that our Journal is the best me- 
dium with which to inform all school 
people of news, developments, and 
bulletins in curriculum. 


Educational Planning Program 


Curriculum bulletins, developed 
by the Wisconsin Cooperative Edu- 
cational Planning Program and cur- 
rently available from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, include 
those in the areas of general curricu- 
lum planning, resource units, guid- 
ance, conservation, school camping, 
library, inservice education and kin- 
dergarten, junior high, and high 
school curriculum guides. Subject 
fields in which bulletins are available 
include art, social studies, language 
arts, arithmetic and mathematics, in- 
dustrial arts, business education, lan- 
guages, home-making, music, and 
health. 

Your school should have these on 
file for study and reference by teach- 
ers and administrators. 


New Bulletins 


The youngest child in the curricu- 
lum family is “College Preparatory 
Mathematics,” Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 17, which has recently been dis- 
tributed to high schools. This publi- 











cation is intended to complement 
“General Mathematics in the High 
School” as an aid in building a com- 
prehensive program in mathematics. 
We are indebted to the Statewide 
Mathematics Committee under the 
chairmanship of Warren B. White of 
Sheboygan for this bulletin. 

The State Conservation Commit- 
tee has just completed a revised, en- 
larged, and annotated bibliography 
of resources for conservation to sup- 
plement the state “Guide to Conser- 
vation Education in Wisconsin 
Schools.” The committee chairman, 
Roy Swenson of Milwaukee, hopes 
this bibliography will bring the 
guide up-to-date and make it more 
useful to teachers at all levels. 


Curriculum Publications 


“Continuous Progress Plan” (kinder- 
garten, primary, intermediate). Appleton 
Public Schools, 1956. 

“Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithmic, and 
Slide Rule, with Practical Applications,” 
Robert L. Erickson, 2724 Waunona Way, 
Madison. 1957. 93 pages. 

“Know Your County,” a study guide for 
use with county resource books. Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service, Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture, State Capitol. 
30 pages. 1957. 10 cents. (Some of the 
county resource books are now available. ) 

“Correlated English and History” for 
grades 10 and 11. Bulletin FC-17, Warren 
City Schools, Warren, Ohio. November, 
1956. 

We will mention other publica- 
tions of interest as they come to our 
attention. Please send in your cur- 
riculum materials for reference by 


others. 


Curriculum News 

The University of Wisconsin and 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion sponsored another curriculum 
workshop on the Madison campus 
this summer. Thirty-nine people at- 
tended for a highly successful four 
weeks in cooperative study of their 
curriculum problems. 

The National Core Conference 
will be at Temple University in 
Philadelphia this year, October 
18-20. This meeting should be of in- 
terest to all curriculum workers. 

We hope you will help make this 
monthly feature helpful by sending 
in suggestions and materials, and 
keeping us informed of curriculum 
developments that would be of inter- 
est to others. 

ARTHUR ADKINS 
State Curriculum Coordinator 
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urtain Going Up 


A major role in making history awaits each 
teacher. 

Teachers will be on-stage in this drama in the 
years ahead, even more than our predecessors 
were during the past hundred years of growth with 
our National Education Association. 

In those ten decades, our united professional 
organizations—local, state, national—starred in the 
exciting historical documentary which saw the 
American high school become one of the most re- 
markable institutions in the world . . . saw kinder- 
garten win its accepted place in public school sys- 
tems . . . saw wide-spread acceptance of good 
schooling as a necessary preparation for all citizens. 

Thanks largely to our professional associations, 
no state today lacks a compulsory education 
law, and illiteracy exists for less than 3% of our mul- 
tiplying population. Mental and physical health 





programs in the schools have helped lengthen life. 
The school curriculum has evolved from a stereo- 
typed pattern in a simple agricultural economy to 
a many-faceted preparation for life in an incredibly 
complex scientific age. 

While these educational advances were be- 
ing written into the drama of America and affect- 
ing the lives and the welfare of the children, the 
teacher was earning his rightful place as one of the 
indispensable persons in our national life. 

Agreeable as the past in retrospect may be, 
the curtain has now gone up on a new decade. We 
must write its history. We must do better than be- 
fore and we must do more. New professional areas 
need to be explored. Problems must be analyzed, 
solutions developed, results appraised. The call to 
improve both our schools and our profession is the 
dominant note today. 

Like the first NEA convention in 1857, that 
of 1957 in Philadelphia looked to the future with 
courage, clear purposes, and a will to work. The 
convention declared that the organized profession 
must lift its sights. This is possible only through ex- 
panded services for which we must be willing to 
pay. Increasing numbers of teachers must unite in 
the common effort. 

Will you help? Will you play your part well? 


| 
| 
| Teac] 
| 
| 
| 








SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL, YOUR STATE, AND 





YOUR NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
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State Supt. Watson Calls 
Administrators Conference 
In Madison, Sept. 26-27 


MADISON—“What Will Education Be 
Like i: the Next Ten Years in Wisconsin?” 
is the theme of the Annual Fall Confer- 
ence »{ School Administrators called by 
G. E. \Vatson, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, on Sept. 26-27. The meet- 
ings «Jl be held at the UW Memorial 
Union 

The beginning session, Thursday morn- 
ing, presided over by Mr. Watson, will 
consider the next ten years of education in 
Wisconsin in both grades 1-12 and in col- 
lege. Supt. Harold S. Vincent, Milwaukee, 
will Jook ahead for kindergarten, grades, 
and high school; Ira Baldwin, vice presi- 
dent, University of Wisconsin, for higher 
education. Each speaker will be quizzed 
after his talk by a selected panel. 

Following the noon luncheon presided 
over by John F. McKenna, Winneconne, 
president of the Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators, the conference will 
meet for an afternoon session addressed to 
the topic, “Can Wisconsin Afford to Edu- 
cate Its Youth?”, Speakers on this subject 
will be Gov. Vernon W. Thomson; Harold 
Groves, economist, University of Wiscon- 
sin; and Henry Ahlgren, director of exten- 
sion, University of Wisconsin. 


WASCD Banquet 


On Thursday evening, two annual din- 
ners will follow with speakers and business 
sessions. The Wisconsin Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development 
will meet in the Loraine Hotel at 6:00 
P.M., and the North Central Association at 
the School for Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation, Madison, at 5:45 P.M. 

Beginning the session on Friday morn- 
ing, a panel of physicians, administrators, 
and school health directors will consider 
the subject, “Fitness for Youth, the 
Schools’ Responsibility.” John J. Goodlad, 
director of the Center for Teacher Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, will close the 


' morning session by a careful analysis of 
| today’s demands for effective learning. 


At the Friday noon luncheon Martin 


; Klotsche, provost, University of Wisconsin 
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RESOLUTIONS FOR 
CONVENTION 

Do you have an idea which you 
think should be a definite part of 
WEA policy? If you do you may 
submit it yourself or thru your local 
educational association to the Reso- 
lutions Committee. All resolutions to 
be presented to the Representative 
Assembly on Nov. 7 should be sub- 
mitted to the Resolutions Committee 
for its consideration at the meeting 
Saturday, Sept. 21, in Madison. 

To avoid hasty decisions it is very 
important that resolutions determin- 
ing policy should be presented to 
the Committee in ample time for 
discussion. 

Send your resolutions to Lester 
Timm, county superintendent, Fond 
du Lac, or to the WEA Executive 
Secretary, 404 Insurance Building, 
Madison 3. 




















at Milwaukee, will close the conference 
with an address, “The Challenge of World 
Leadership for American Education.” 


NEA Pres. Ginger Appoints 
Peterson to Tax Committee 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—LeRoy Peter- 
son of Madison, WEA president, has been 
appointed by President Lyman V. Ginger 
of the NEA as a member of the NEA Tax 
Education and School Finance Committee 
for a term of three 
years. The Commit- 
tee, appointed in 
1938 and known as 
the Committee on 
Tax Education, was 
aimed to offset in- 
discriminate cam- 
paigns to cut taxes 
without regard to 
social needs. In 1941 
the title and field 
was broadened to in- 
clude school finance. 
Thruout its history the committee has 

(Turn to page 33) 
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system, 


FAILURE TO VOTE WILL BE COUNTED AS A “NO” VOTE. | 


_ WANTED: 15,735 TEACHERS TO VOTE 


All teachers who chose in June to join the Combined Group under the State 
Teachers Retirement System should vote also in the September referendum. 
Fred N. MacMillan, director of the Public Employes Social Security Fund, has 
sent a letter explaining the procedure to all those teachers who elected the Com- 
bined Group with an urgent request that all ballots be returned to his Madison 
office no later than 4:30 P.M., Central Standard Time, Sept. 30. 
| It is extremely important that every teacher vote. Since 15,735 chose to enter 
| the Combined Group, a MAJORITY of that number MUST vote “YES” in Sep- 
: | tember if Wisconsin teachers are to have OASI as a part of their retirement 

| 
| 
| 














WEA Officers Urge Local 
Observance of American 
Educ. Week, Nov. 10-16 


MADISON—“An Educated People 
Moves Freedom Forward” is the theme 
of the 37th annual observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week, Nov. 10-16. It has 
been observed annually since 1921, “for 
the purpose of informing the public of 
the accomplishments and needs of the 
public schools and to secure the coopera- 
tion and support of the public in meeting 
these needs.” 


Each year reports in the press and di- 
rectly to the WEA reveal an ever increas- 
ing number of schools making use of the 
special week to acquaint the public with 
the importance of education. WEA officers 
urge educational leaders in every com- 
munity to plan for American Education 


Week. 


Local Action Necessary 


Altho encouraged by the WEA and the 
NEA, it is recognized that “the most im- 
portant of all is the local observance 
which builds interest, understanding, and 
support for the schools of each com- 
munity. Every organization interested in 
children and youth should take a part. 
Every citizen should be reached.” 

By joint action of the National Educa- 
tion Association and American Legion, 
AEW was first observed in 1921. The U. S. 
Office of Education (then called the 
Bureau of Education) became a sponsor 
in 1923, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in 1938. 


Topic for Each Day 
Topics for daily emphasis are: 
Nov. 10—Education for Moral Values 
Nov. 11—Education for Responsible Citi- 
zenship 
Nov. 12—What Our Schools Should 
Achieve 
Nov. 13—Ways to Provide Better Education 
Nov. 14—Our Community’s Teachers 
(National Teachers Day) 
Nov. 15—Our School-Community Relation- 
ships 
Nov. 16—Our Own Responsibility for Bet- 
ter Schools 


Mention NEA Centennial 


Those wishing to obtain AEW helps 
should write to American Education Week, 
National Education Association, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The WEA Centennial Committee urges 
all those obtaining proclamations from 
mayors or other public officials for AEW 
to include a reference-to the NEA 
Centennial. 
















































































































































































































































































































































Lillywhite Reports Result 
Of June OASI Referendum 


MADISON-~In June the active members 
of the State Teachers Retirement System 
had the opportunity to choose either to 
join the Combined Group which includes 
OASI as a part of their present retirement 
system or to remain in the Separate Group 
which is their present plan. According to 
Ray Lillywhite, executive secretary of the 
State Teachers Retirement Board, 15,735 
teachers elected to join the Combined 
Group and approximately 4,000 chose to 
remain in the present system. About 5,000 
did not express a preference. 

After July 1, 1957, there will be no 
classification of junior teachers, reports Mr. 
Lillywhite. In the past, junior teachers— 
those under 25 years of age as of July 1— 
did not have a percentage of their salary 
withheld, but beginning July 1 this year 
all teachers will have 6% of their earned 
salary withheld for deposit in the retire- 
ment fund. If the Combined Plan is ap- 
proved by the teachers in the September 
referendum, then from January 1 414% of 
all earned salary will be withheld for de- 
posit in the retirement fund and 214% of 
the first $4,200 will be deducted for OASI. 


Librarians Included 
After July 1, 1957, librarians, who are 
employed by school boards and who have 
the necessary qualifications, will become 
members of the State Teachers Retirement 
System and will have 6% of their earned 
salaries deducted each month. 


All teachers who have elected to join 
the Combined Group and do not have a 
Social Security number from previous em- 
ployment are urged to go to their nearest 
Social Security Office to secure a number. 
In case of loss of your Social Security card, 
application should be made for a duplicate. 


PR to Receive Emphasis 
At Annual WEA Convention 


MADISON-A frontal attack upon pub- 
lic relations problems is planned by the 
WEA Public Relations Committee for its 
sectional meeting Friday afternoon, Nov. 8, 
at the annual WEA convention in Milwau- 
kee, Henry Weis- 
brod, PR committee 
chairman, has an- 
nounced, 

“Role of the Pub- 
lic Relations Person 
in the School” is the 
topic of the session. 
In addition to the 
principal speaker, 
three discussants 
representing schools 
of different size cat- 
egories will spear- 
head an analysis of 
school PR problems. 

Weisbrod noted that school adminis- 
trators and chairmen of local associations’ 
PR committee were especially urged to 
attend, since the program was designed 
for specific aid in approaching public re- 
lations responsibilities. 


WEISBROD 








The World’s Most Honored Show | 





52 Best 
Picture Awards 
and World-Wide 
Honors 





starring Yoo 
DAVID NIVEN ms Und t 


CANTINFLAS 
ROBERT NEWTON 
SHIRLEY MacLAINE 


Matinees 
* , During 
P Teachers’ 
Convention 


ei 


qo pe 


*» 80 aays” 


Featuring 44 “Cameo” Stars THURSDAY-FRIDAY-SATURDAY, NOV. 7-8-9 — 1:30 P.M. 





TECHNICOLOR® 


Screenplay by JAMES POE, JOHN FAR- 
ROW and S. J. PERELMAN @ From 
the Classic by JULES VERNE 
@ Directed by MICHAEL ANDERSON 





Matinee—Wed., Sat., Sun. and Holi- 
days, 1:30 P.M., $2.20, $1.50. Even- 
ings—8:15 P.M., Sun., Thru Thurs., 
$2.50, $2.00, Fri., Sat. and Holidays, 
$3.00, $2.50. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED 


FOX STRAND 


510 W. Wis. Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


BR. 1—1040 
Positively Only Wisconsin 
Engagement 


IN TODD-AO 


Herewith $ 

the Mat. (] 
Performance on 

2nd Choice—Mat. [] 








City 

Make check or money order pay- 
Fox Strand Theatre. 
addressed 


able to: 


| 
| Address 
| 


Please enclose self 
| stamped envelope. 











Whitewater State Sponsors 
Guidance Conference, Oct. 8 


WHITEWATER—Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Whitewater in cooperation with the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
and the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education will sponsor its fourth 
annual Guidance Conference on Tuesday, 
Oct. 8, from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. on the 
Whitewater campus, reports A. J. Lien, 
professor of education at the College. The 
conference is planned to be of interest to 
school teachers, administrators, and guid. 
ance personnel on all school levels. There 
is no registration fee or charge for the 
conference. 

The theme for the conference is “Im- 
proving Pupil Adjustment thru Emphasis 
on Guidance in the School Curricuum,” 
The keynote speaker is Herbert J. K.: 
meier, associate professor of educ: ti 
University of Wisconsin, who will speak 
on the topic, “How Pupil Adjustment May 
Be Improved thru Emphasis on Gui ance 
in the School Curriculum.” 

Morning sectional meetings will discuss 
general aspects of the central theme. Top- 
ics include: Guidance and Many ower 
Needs; Identification of Problems of ’upil 
Adjustment and Possible Therapeutic and 
Preventive Measures; and Current Re 
search Findings and Their Implications for 
Guidance in the Curriculum. Afternoon 
sectional meetings will discuss specific as- 
pects of the central theme. 

The chairman of the sectional mectings 
will include school personnel in public 
schools in the Whitewater area. Resource 
consultants for sectional meetings wii! in- 
clude representatives from government, 
business and industry, guidance clinics, 
and schools and colleges. 


Clarice Kline Receives 
Nat'l TEPS Appointment 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Immediately 
following the NEA convention in Phila- 
delphia, Lyman V. Ginger, NEA president, 
announced the appointment of Clarice 
Kline of Waukesha, for a three-year term 

as a member of the 
National Commis- 
sion on Teacher 
Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. 
Miss Kline, past 
WEA president and 
a member of the 
Wisconsin TEPS 
Commission, has at- 
tended several na- 
tional TEPS confer- 


ences and this year 


was one of the ana- 
lysts at the Washington Conference, June 
25-29. Her subject was “Personnel Poli- 
cies and Practices which Stimulate and 
Encourage Professional Growth.” 

The Commission, composed of nine na 
tional educational leaders in the nation, 
was created by action of the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1946. Its purpose § 
to develop a continuing program o! im 
provement of standards for the profession. 

(Turn to page 33) 
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‘Teacher Time’ Broadcasts Scheduled for School Year 


MADISON—George E. Watson, state 
superintendent of public instruction, wilb 
present the first broadcast on the “Teacher 
Time’ series on Tuesday, Sept. 17, from 
4-4:30 P.M., reports Frank N. Brown, co- 
ordinator of the ra- 
dio series in the 
State Department. 
The subject for the 
first program will be 
“Educational Legis- 
lation and Its Ef- 
fect on Teachers.” 

This initial broad- 
cast marks the third 
year of “Teacher 
Time” on the State 
Radio Network. Sur- 
veys conducted dur- 
ing the past two 
ind voluntary responses from teach- 
ive indicated a wide use of the 
program. 


YATSON 


years 
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inservice 


With the exception of the two weeks 
during Christmas vacation, “Teacher 
Time’, broadcast every Tuesday at 4-4:30 
P.M., will deal with an education topic 
of concern to teachers. Some programs 
will be directed to all teachers while some 
will deal with problems in the teaching 
of specific subjects. 


These programs have been planned by 
representatives from the State Department, 
the State Radio Network, representative 
administrators and classroom teachers, and 
the WEA. 


OASI for Teachers 


The broadcast on Tuesday, Sept. 24, 
will feature a discussion of “OASI for 
Teachers” which will explain what the new 
retirement program means to Wisconsin 
teachers and the importance of the Sep- 
tember vote. Henry Weinlick, WEA execu- 
tive secretary, and others familiar with the 
program will constitute the panel. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 1, Samuel McLaugh- 
lin, professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Utah, will talk on “A Role of the 
Teacher.” He will emphasize the import- 
ance of education for cultural change. 


Programs for Mathematics 


The programs from Oct. 8 to Oct. 29, 
inclusive, will center around the teaching 
of mathematics. For Oct. 8, Paul Eberman, 
UW professor of education, and Frank N. 
Brown of the State Department will dis- 
cuss “What Number Comes Next?” They 
will consider the discovery method in de- 
veloping concepts of correcting in the 
elementary school. 


On Oct. 15, the subject, “How Big Is 
It?” will be discussed by a panel to be 
announced later. The central theme will 
be the use of the discovery method in 
developing concepts of measurement in 
the elementary school. 


On Oct. 22, “Telling or Teaching” will 
feature the discovery method in Junior 
high school mathematics, and on Oct. 29, 
“Behind the Mathematics Curtain” will 
show the process of using the discovery 
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method in the senior high mathematics. 
Both these discussions will be considered 
by a panel composed of Paul Schuette, 
Wisconsin High, Joseph Kennedy, UW at 
Milwaukee, and Joseph Payne, Michigan 
State University. 


NEA PRESIDENT... 
(Continued from page 31) 


sought to inform all members of the 
structure of the financial support for edu- 
cation. During 1956-57 the committee 
published a Study Guide on School Fi- 
nance which provided in workbook form, 


guidelines, tables, charts, and checklists 
designed to give assistance to local lay 
groups in studying and evaluating the pro- 
grams of individual schools and school dis- 
tricts. Using the Study Guide, local school 
groups are able to plan the type of school 
program they think they want and need. 


CLARICE KLINE . 
(Continued from page 32) 


The annual national conferences, spon- 
sored by the Commission, have considered 
teacher recruitment, preparation, certifica- 
tion, inservice growth, and advancement 
of professional standards, including stand- 
ards of institutions which prepare teachers. 














New 


Teachers!! 


It is extremely important for a teacher to be 
insured for a disability whether or not hospitalized. 
Right now NEW TEACHERS in over 250 Wis- 
consin local association groups are eligible to enroll 
in W.E.A. endorsed Washington National under- 
written group income protection plans without 
ANSWERING HEALTH QUESTIONS OR SUB- 
MITTING TO PHYSICAL EXAMINATION. Be 
sure to exercise your big opportunity! 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


For Further Information Write 


Washington National 
Insurance Co. 
415 W. Main Street 

Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Education 
Association 
404 Insurance Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 























WAUSAU—Wisconsin made great 
strides toward its goal of membership in 
the NEA and its building fund quota dur- 
ing the closing days of the campaign, re- 
ports S. Russell Slade, NEA director for 
Wisconsin. At the close of the drive on 
May 31, Wisconsin had attained 99% of its 
goal of 9,500 members, the highest enroll- 
ment ever reached in the national 
organization. 


Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 





Slade, NEA Director, Reports 237 New Life Members 


Slade reports 237 new life members 
whose names have not previously appeared 
in the Journal. From the life membership 
fees and from cash donations made by 
teachers in the state, Wisconsin succeeded 
in raising $82,000 for the NEA Building 
Fund which was $12,000 above the quota 
accepted by the WEA Executive Commit- 
tee at the start of the campaign. 
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exciting “space tour’ projects 


New booklet, with recording of sound 
effects, meets today’s classroom need 
for ideas and projects that fit in with 
youths’ mounting interest in outer space. 


This booklet presents spACE TOUR 
PROJECTS and TRIP TO THE MOON— 
complete with dramatic phonograph 
record of authentic rocket flight and 
other sounds. By Bruce Miller, Supt. 
Schools, Riverside, California. 


Students thrill over interplanetary 
trip; sounds; spacemen interviews; 
research; and aids anyone can use 
regardless of science background. 


HORIZ 
a suggestion 


ne 


we hope proves helpful 


This booklet gives a fresh, workable 
approach in reaching imaginative 
minds. Included is a source list of 
free and inexpensive material. Also, 
it gives you a reading guide. 


Chapters cover mood environment; 
visual aids; suggestions for dioramas, 
models; directions for making C/ass- 
room Space Ship, space clothing, 
helmets, oxygen kits, gas gun; etc. 
Your entire group can take part. 


Even Farewell Dinner to parents is 
suggested: invitations, speeches, food. 
It’s a big event—going to the Moon. 


To obtain booklet, described, SPACE FRONTIERS, UNLIMITED— complete 
with SOUND EFFECTS RECORD (standard size 45 RPM; unbreakable) write BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, California. Send name, address and $1 postpaid. 





or a refreshing, little “pick wp’’! 





The cool, lively flavor and pleasanf, 
natural chewing of delicious 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum give you 


~ a little lift—and is never rich or filling. Try it. 








The following are the new NEA life 
members reported for May: 
Amery 
David <A. Bienasz, 
Joseph Moren. 
Beaver Dam 
Edward N. Krause, Raymond J. Singel, 
Beloit 
Richard C. Dunagan, Richard H. Kin. 
kade, William L. Lockwood. 
Berlin 
Arthur A. Flanagan, N. H. Franz, !red- 
erick J. C. Mundt, John H. Wahlers. 
Big Bend 
John E. O’Connell. 
Brodhead 
Roland M. Rockwell. 
Burlington 
Marian Eberhardt. 
Cambridge 
Aagot Borge. 
Chippewa Falls 
George A. Peterson. 
Cudahy 
Gladys E. Meacham. 
Fond du Lac 
Leslie MacIntyre. 
Franksville 
John Nicholas Zei. 
Galesville 
Ronald R. Eastman. 
Greendale 
Elmer C. Bonack, Edward G. Golinick, 
Jr. 
Hancock 
Roy J. Habeck. 


Kenosha 
Mrs. Eunice Bacher, Robert L. Powell. 


Kohler 
Doris G. Phipps. 


James C. Foy, 


Krakow 

Frank B. Falkowski. 
La Crosse 

Mrs. Rosella Christiano, Alois E. Friet, 
Elmer Grassman, R. J. Gunning, Beatrice 
Larson, Bernard J. Young. 


Madison 

Oliver G. Andrews, Muriel B. Demars, 
Laurin P. Gordon, Russell Mosely, Arthur 
R. Page,. Hardean I. Peterson, Theo. A. 
Sorenson, Harry L. Wolff. 


Manitowoc 

Donald Annis, Gerhardt W. Axmann, 
Kenneth Beighley, Bernard Bender, Rich- 
ard Bleeke, Rufin W. Boyd, Jacob Dekker. 
Delia D. Fraser, Gerald N. Frogner, Ruth 
Fuller, James D. Graham, Ivon R. Greene, 
Walter Hartman, Vilas M. Ihlenfeld, John 
E. Jung, Frank Anthony Kadlec, Lawrence 


Kakatsch, Donald Keenan, Erwin Kletzien.’ 


Eugene Krejcarek, Armond Kueter, Paul F. 
Larsen, Ernest F. Ludwig, Lillian Marsh. 
Kathryn Mueller, Allen Sigward Peterson, 
Jr., Merle N. Pickett, Jerry Reed Redding, 
Robert Rosinsky, Warren Schuster, Wilbert 
H. Taylor, Raymond Wall, Harold Wies- 
ner, Thomas M. Williams. 


Marshall 
G. Lloyd Schultz. 


Mauston 
M. A. Kjeseth. 
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Menomonie 

Ruth Carol Malison. 
Merrill 

Lillian Leyson, Robert G. Rossmiller. * 
Milwaukee 

ttilda Baumgarten, Daniel Brinkman, 
Anthony M. Cebar, Kenneth L. Christen- 
sen, Mrs. Rosalie S. Clancy, Saul Eichen- 
bain, William L. Franzen, Marion Frey, 
Frei J. Gichert, Lucille M. Harrington, 
Mrs. Phyllis M. Higgins, Esther M. Jensen, 
Ronney Edward Johnson, George Kent, 
Thoutas Kircher, Mrs. Olive D. Leary, 
Me:'vy Carol Lund, James Giacomo Mag- 
estr. Sally Mileski, Erna Mueller, Patricia 
O’C. \laghan, Glenn H. Presser, Robert M. 
Sar! nowske, Delores Schmitz, Ruth 
Schoen, Lorenc A. Slamann, Mrs. Rachael 
Bur Small, Annette Smith, Roger W. 
Tiety. Norman Valde, Marshall Gene 
Wacner. 
Minocqua 

Carl Eisemann, 
Monroe 

Lioyd Charles Nielson. 
Muskego 

Merton R. Bowyer, Kenneth George 
Thiele. 
Neenah 

Mrs. Myrna M. Barr, Albert Goerlitz, 
Loren Graunke, Blanche MclIntrye. 
Oshkosh 

Eugene Charles: Balts, Frank J. Brem- 
berger, F. Robert Fowler, James K. John- 
son, Warren J. Rahn, Carl Traeger. 
Platteville 

R. Keith Woods. 
Racine 

Antoinette Ashenbrucker, Mrs. Jean L. 
Barnes, Althea M. Brach, Richard R. 
Busch, Velma M. Campbell, Sam J. Cas- 
tagna, Leslie J. Chaloupka, J. William 
Christensen, Harold E. Cripe, Delores R. 
Culver, Helen M. Daft, Raymond M. Eber- 
hardt, Elizabeth G. Elbeck, Elaine M. 
Franzen, Robert Eugene Gane, Bernadine 
Gement, Charles H. Gesslein, Richard E. 
Green, Alfred W. Held, Margaret A. 
Henze, Lucille P. Houston, William G. 
Humphrey, Robert William Hussey, John 
L. Kellesvig, Glenn Kirchner, Gerald K. 
Kongstvedt, Verna I. Krause, Arnold Ed- 
ward Lenius, Jr., Mary Anne Lochner, 
David Mahlke, Robert E. McMillen, 
Emest A. Nielsen, Helen Patton, Grace C. 
Piskula, Richard E. Rasmussen, Harris E. 
Russell, Fred Sawisky, Jr., Mrs. Karlyn 
Joyce Sawisky, Evelyn K. Sherman, Joan 
K. Smader, Alice Jane Sokol, James C. 
Stoltenberg, Laura Vander Bloemen, Mur- 
val Jean Weidlein. 
Rhinelander 

Mae E. Desmith, Elloise Watson. 
Ridgeway 

R. C. Gutknecht. 
St. Francis 

Elizabeth Serflek. 
Sheboygan 

Mrs. Fred Eifealdt, Laura M. Gilbert, 
Edna M. Kunz, Dwight K. Miller, Mar- 
garet H. Schmidly. 
Shell Lake 

Eileen Lahmann. 
Shorewood 

Edna S$. Zadravetz. 
South Milwaukee 

Mrs. Rose M. Stark. 
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Stevens Point 

Richard G. Boyer, William John Cable, 
Ray A. Cook, Duane J. Donovan, Emmet 
James Duffy, Henry Harry Jasinski, Lulu 
O. Kellogg, Jerry A. LaFleur. 
Sun Prairie 

Frank N. Brown. 
Superior 

Franklin J. Bradshaw. 
Three Lakes 

Edwin N. Embertson, William R. 
Hughes, Mrs. William R. Hughes. 
Viroqua 

Merlyn L. Dasse, Harris Lee Huenink, 
Arthur Harry Leipold. 


Waukesha 

Mrs. May A. Fagerland, Grace Fardy, 
Ruth Graves, Charles Horwitz, Robert G. 
Hughes, Rudolph A. Kohta, Milton Kopp, 
Ann Marie Larum, Ruth W. E. Lemke, 
Verna Mulry, Frank Pichotta, Margaret 
Pohlmann, Dwight A. Shanks, Clyde M. 
Shields, Sherman Weinrich. 
Wausau 

Lois Elaine Heike, Harry W. Jones, Wil- 
liam F. Miller, Robert A. St. Clair, Carroll 
E. Swenson, John Vodacek, Donald B. 
Williams, James Wood, Jr. 
Wauwatosa 

Ella Bullis, Edna M. Cottington, Rey- 
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AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


% 


CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 
Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully 
graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse 
reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of schools, this program 
presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading 
and a Teacher’s Guide for each title provide detailed techniques 
for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, 
definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22" historic U.S. Trails map 
and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 23 
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NEW 
TEACHING 
AIDS 
FROM 
PREPARED 





STENCILS 


Now YOU CAN use 
low-cost CEBCO Masterguide pre- 
printed stencils to run off lessons, maps, 
diagrams, drills, tests, etc. in needed 
quantities right on your own school 
duplicator. All CEBCO study material 
is carefully planned and prepared by 
experienced classroom teachers to cover 
high school work in 


@ SCIENCE @ MATHEMATICS 
@ ENGLISH @ SOCIAL STUDIES 
@ COLLEGE ENTRANCE & GUIDANCE 





| FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS | 












Hundreds of individual 
CEBCO Masterguide 
stencils are now avail- 
able in each subject. For 
complete information 
and prices, write today 
for FREE illustrated cata- 
logs covering the courses 
you teach. 








CEBCO Master- 


guides are used 
The CEBCO Company 


in over 4000 
high schools Dept. M, 104 Fifth Ave. ~ 
, New York Il, N.Y. 















Successful Way 


to 
RAISE MONEY 
for 


Band Uniforms, 

Sports Equipment, 

Stage Props, Trips or any project 
Classes or PTA 


Sell boxes of DENNISON’S NEW 
1957 line 

of Christmas Gift Wrapping Paper. Let 
us send you, FREE, one of our success- 
ful NEW sales kits (you do not have 
to return it) with a complete outline 
of this proven plan. 


WITH THIS PLAN THESE 
WISCONSIN SCHOOLS IN 1956 MADE 















Bradford Con. School, Avalon, $70.00 
Blair High School, Blair, $54.00 

Bonduel Grade School, $158.00 

Goodrich High School, Fon du Lac, $52.50 
led, dd. HE Ss Ind ad. 50. 





Niagara School, Niagara, $83.00 
° oc H. S., O woc, $50.00 
Poynette School, Poynette, $74.50 
Franklin School, Racine, $91.50 








No investment. No chance to lose a 
cent. We furnish sales kits for each 
solicitor. They take orders. In the past 
three years, hundreds of schools have 
been successful with this dignified 
money-making plan. You order after 


the boxes are sold. DO IT TODAY. 


PETERSON PAPER CO. 


Authorized Dennison Dealer 


DAVENPORT (Est. 1891) 1OWA 








YOURS... for the asking 


This is Your column. It contains offers 
of many educational materials not avail- 
able in other magazines. Watch for it in 
each issue. Order items you can use be- 
fore supplies are exhausted. For fastest 
response, write directly to the. advertisers 
—or use the convenient coupon below. 

1. Booklet “Space Frontiers Unlimited 
with Classroom Trip to Moon,” including 
a five minute recording of authentic rocket 
flight, offers exciting “space tour” projects 
for the classroom. Chapters include visual 
aids, suggestions for diagrams, models, di- 
rections for making classroom Space Ship, 
helmets. Cost of booklet and record $1.00. 
Send money with coupon. No. C.O.D.’s 
(Bruce Miller) 





2. The Railroad Story—An illustrated, 32- 
page booklet especially prepared for use in 
science and social studies. One free copy 
initially; classroom quantities on subse- 
quent request. (Association of American 
Railroads ) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

4. “Musts for Every Child” folder gives 
full information on Harmony Band Instru- 
ments which makes it possible for children 
as early as the first grade to play three- 
part music from the first lesson on. (Handy 
Folio Music) 

5. Helpful Materials for Menstrual Edu- 
cation. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level. 

5a “You're a Young Lady Now” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9-12. 

5b “Very Personally Yours” is an illus- 
trated booklet for girls 12 and older. See 
ad in this issue for ordering free movie 
by Walt Disney Productions and other 
teaching aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, Educational Department.) 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


1; B. 4. Ses “5b: Ga. 
Name 
Subject 


_ School Name 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C. 307 N. Michigan Avenue 


6b. 8. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired | 


6. To help teach menstrual hygiene. Ip. 
dicate quantities desired. 
6a “Growing Up and Liking It”. . , a 
new edition of the booklet for young girls, 
6b “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
. an illustrated booklet for mothers. 
See ad in this issue for ordering movie 
on free loan and other teaching aids. 

8. Posture Posters set of 7—designed for 
use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of healthful posture. (American 
Seating Co.) 

10. Brochure on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of Education, History, Art, 
Music, Sociology, Languages, Journalism, 
Planned to satisfy “in service” credit re 
quirements. Cost $4.95 and up. (Study 
Abroad ) 

12. Alston aids A four page brochure full 
of suggestions and ideas for utilizing por- 
traits in any number of school activities. A 
direct color serial photograph of the “May- 
flower will also be included. (A ston 
Studios ) 

13. Help! Help! Help! An illustrated book- 
let for persons who have written m inu- 
scripts and are interested in book pullica- 
tion. (Greenwich Book Publishers) 

15. Colorful 17 x 22” Map of historic J. §, 
Trails illustrating the titles of the Avneri- 
can Adventure Series and brochure con- 
cerning this corrective reading progiam. 
(Wheeler Publishing Co.) 

17. Successful Way to Raise Money for 
Classes or PTA. Complete information on 
this tested-by-schools sales plan. Sel! fa- 
mous Dennison line of Christmas Gift 
Wrapping Papers. Included in this pack- 
age is a free sample sales kit that is sup- 
plied to each child who sells. (Peterson 
Paper) 

28. Catalogs describing lesson sheets in 
the form of preprinted stencils now avail- 
able to high school teachers of English, 
Science, Mathematics, Social Studies, and 
Guidance. Show and describe hundreds of 
diagrams, maps, drills, tests, and other 
teaching aids ready to be run off on your 
school duplicator. (The CEBCO) 

34, Leathercraft Catalog A 66-page cata- 
log of materials and equipment used in 
the making of purses, bill-folds, belts, and 
other personal and household products. 


Use This Coupon i A a Sa 


Available in 
School year 
of 1957-58 
only 


where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


10, 12. 13. 15. 17. 28 34. 
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NEA Establishes TV—Radio 
Office in New York City 


NEW YORK—More than 1,200,000 edu- 
cators will give their active support to 
“quality programming in the public inter- 
” on commercial television and radio, it 
redicted recently by William G. Carr, 
executive secretary of the National Educa- 
tion \ssociation. 

NE.A’s first step in its expanded service 
program, adopted at the organization’s 
Centennial convention in Philadelpia in 
July, has been to establish a permanent 
TV-Raidio office in New York to maintain 
liaisox: with network officials and_pro- 
ducers. Richard Krolik, recently associated 
with NBC’s “Wide, Wide World” and 
“Today,” and formerly in charge of tele- 
vision activities for Life Magazine, has 
been retained by NEA to represent them. 

“Tie educators of this country believe 
that the time has come for more citizens to 
support the efforts of conscientious broad- 
casters to raise the level of program con- 
tent, Dr. Carr stated. “We believe that 
the NEA, as it celebrates in 1957 its Cen- 
tennial year, can exert a constructive in- 
fluence upon commercial television and 
radio in their efforts to develop public un- 
derstanding of education.” 

NEA members will be apprised of the 
content of forthcoming TV and radio pro- 
grams thru the 28 publications that NEA 
distributes to its 704,000 members and the 
500,000 members of its affiliated groups. 
Basic source of this “preview” information 


will be the monthly NEA Journal, which 
will “spotlight” upcoming programs 
deemed of special interest to teachers. 

Additional function of the NEA New 
York TV-Radio office will be to cooperate 
with producers in presenting aspects of 
education on their programs. Research fa- 
cilities of NEA’s Washington headquarters 
will be available for shows that will deal 
with schools, teachers, the needs of chil- 
dren and youth, and allied topics. 


Future plans of the NEA Radio-TV of- 
fice include the possibility of a weekly en- 
tertainment series, based on true stories of 
outstanding teachers; expanded services in 
TV-radio spot announcements and _pro- 
gramming, and cooperation with local sta- 
tions in the presentation of reports on edu- 
cation to their communities. 


Jn Memoriam 


John G. McDowell, 52, teacher of social 
studies at Madison Central High School 
and director of summer driver education 
of the Board of Education, died of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage at his home in Madison, 
June 19. Thru his work as a member of the 
National Commission on Safety Education 
he became recognized as a national leader 
in safe driver education. He was a grad- 
uate of Iowa State College and received 
his master’s degree from the University of 
Iowa. He was former president of the 
Madison Education Association and was 
vice president of the WEA in 1952. 





Catherine Hargrave, 62, music teacher 
in the Kenosha schools since 1937, died 
June 26 in a Kenosha hospital after a brief 
illness. She was a graduate of Ripon Col- 
lege and was awarded a master’s degree 
from Columbia University. She was active 
in music circles and in civic affairs. 

* * @ 

C. F. Hedges, 76, former superintendent 
of the Neenah Public Schools, died Aug. 9 
after an illness of one month. He joined 
the Neenah school system in 1903 and be- 
came superintendent in 1917. He retired 
in 1946. 

*e @ 

Ruth A. Stillman, 68, a biology teacher 
at Madison East High School from 1926 
to 1954 when she retired, passed away at 
a Madison hospital Aug. 1. She was a grad- 
uate from Milton College and attended the 
University of Wisconsin. She was a mem- 
ber of women’s professional and civic 
organizations. 

* & @ 

Annie Axtell, 79, a principal in the Mad- 
ison Public Schools for 28 years before her 
retirement in 1943, died in Walla Walla, 
Wash., in May. During her years in the 
Madison schools she was known for her 
interest in the welfare of the children and 
the help she gave those in need. She was 
active in the community affairs of the city. 

* * © 

A. A. Kruschke, 63, director of the Two 
Rivers Vocational School for the past 37 
years, died July 17 of a heart attack at his 
Vocational School desk. 








Jesse Stuart 
Storyteller, Poet, 


I've finished reading it. A few of 


both story and poem in this book.” 


Handbooks in the Literature 
Schools series. 


Clayton Wright, Colby, Wis. 





a 





Teacher, writes a letter 
“Literature of Adventure arrived Monday and 


and stories I didn’t read because I’d read them 
before. @ I think this is an excellent book and 
it should have many new adoptions. 
tions are excellent and the book is a nice, neat 
finished project. @ I am very happy to have 


Write for Circular +434 for detailed de- 
scription of the 4 texts and accompanying 


Ginn and Company 
205 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 


F. T. Moran, 810 Huron Hill, Madison 5, Wis. 
Lew W. Weisel, 8000 Links Way, Milwaukee 17, Wis. 
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For School Office and Home 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 


E. Sixth at Cedar 


@ Shop in Our Spacious 
Store 


@ Visit Our School De- 
partment “City Desk” 


@ Phone CA 2-8421 
® Mail Orders 
@ Write for FREE Catalog 


we maintain 
prompt service for 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
a 
ARTS and CRAFTS 
* 
STATIONERY 


CA 2-8421 ‘St. Paul, Minn. 
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HUNT SUPPLY 
WAUTOMA, WISCONSIN 
A complete line of school and 
office supplies. 


Distributors of 
Educator furniture and cabinets 
Duolite daylight projectors 
American Desk school seating and furniture 
Telephone ST 7—2016 
Kenneth F. Bartels, Owner 











SUMMER STUDY in 


3 SOUTH AMERICA 
@A AROUND THE WORLD 


Earn professional advancement with one of 
our summer travel projects in the fields of 
Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, most 
of these travel courses are planned to satisfy 
“in-service” credit requirements. Total cost, 
$495 up, New York back to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 








250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


». Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-J, 7464 Clark Street, 


Chicago 26, Illinois. 


TEACHERS... 
YOU NEED THIS FREE 


ogy py Vel e 


100 PAGES crammed full of "hard-to-get" items you use 
every day. It's America's leading catalog in Leathercraft, sup- 
plies and accessories. 

@ HUNDREDS OF U-DO-IT LEATHERCRAFT KITS of easy- 
to-make Belts, Billfolds, Moccasins, Sandals and Shoes, Hand- 
bags, Gun Holsters, Saddles, and accessories. 

@ LEATHER of all kinds for making your own garments at prices 
surprisingly low! 

@ THOUSANDS OF LOW-COST SUPPLIES: Lacing, zippers, 
pearl snaps, awls, needles, fasteners, dyes, bleach, tools and 
dozens of wonderful instruction books. 

75 STORES— 

e@ WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG. NATIONWIDE 


TANDY LEATHER CO. Since (1919) 
P. O. BOX 791 —AK FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

















Ready For An Emergency? 


Big 270-Items JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
ese FIRST AID CASE 


-; GIVEN to your scHoot 
WITHOUT 1¢ COST 


# Amazing! Our largest kit, con- 
structed of 24 gauge steel, 
specially designed and stocked 
= to hold all the necessary First 
Aid supplies needed by a large 
high school or grade school. An 
inner shelf forms a convenient 
working table when the kit is 
fastened to the wall. Size 154%” x 10%” x 454”. 
Weight 12%, Ibs. 

WRITE NOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS FREE! 
Rush name and.address for the exciting Plan 
which gives your school this new Johnson & 
Johnson First Aid Case. 

FIRST AID CASES, P. 0. Box 152, Batesville, Ark. 
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RECESS TIME 


Who Knows 
“Pop,” said the youngster, “here’s my 
report card, and it’s bad again. What’s 
the matter with me anyway—heredity or 
environment?” 
e ¢ & 
Matter of Opinion 
The teacher had asked the class to list, 
in their opinion, the nine greatest Ameri- 
cans. After a while, she stopped at one 
desk and asked, “Have you finished your 
list yet, Bobby?” “Not yet,” he replied. “I 
can’t decide on the shortstop.” 
* * @ 
Special Request 
A note to Johnny’s teacher: 
“Please excuse Johnny’s absence yester- 
day. He fell in a ditch and got his pants 


muddy. By doing the same you _ will 
greatly oblige his Mother.” 
* & © 


A scandal is a breeze stirred up by a 
couple of windbags. 

* 8 @ 
It Could Be Worse 

Teacher: “Can you think of anything 
sadder than a man without a country?” 

“Oh yes,” said the pretty young thing, 
“a country without a man.” 

* & ® 

An Old Timer is a fellow who remem- 
bers when a man did his own withholding 
on his take-home pay. 

* ¢ 
None Fresher 

Stopping at a roadside stand that adver- 
tised strawberries, the customer was told 
by the woman in charge that they were 
sold out but that her husband had gone to 
get some more. As he debated whether to 
wait or not, he asked if she were sure 
they would be fresh. 

The woman gave a dumfounded look 
and then glanced over her shoulder at her 
husband emerging from the berry patch. 
“Well,” she said blandly, “he’s a-runnin’, 
ain’t he?” 

* &® © 
Careerist 
“What does your husband work at?” 
“Intervals.” 
* % 
Independent 

Lillian: “I quit because my boss used a 
couple of offensive words.” 

Marie: “Is that so? What did he say?” 

Lillian: “You're fired!” 

* 8 © 

Highbrow: A person educated beyond 
his intelligence. 

* % & 
No Wonder 

Small boy, scowling over report card, to 
his dad: “Naturally I seem stupid to my 
teacher; she’s a college graduate.” 

* 8 © 

Too often a man’s ship comes in after 

he’s too old to navigate. 
* 8 © 
Flunked 

“Four years of college,” sighed the girl 

graduate, “and whom has it got me?” 





| Condition of Happiness 

Officer: “Are you happy now that you're 
in the Navy?” 

Boot: “Yes, sir.” 

Officer: “What were you before you got 
into the Navy?” 

Boot: “Much happier.” 

* & 8 
Dear Old Dad 

“My boy,” said the millionaire, “when 
I was your age, I carried water for a gang 
of bricklayers.” 

“Tm mighty proud of you, Father. If jt 
hadn’t been for your pluck and perserver- 
ance, I might have had to do something 
like that myself.” 

2s 
Following Directions 

Boss: “What are you doing here? Lidn’t 
you read the letter I sent you?” 

Office boy: “Yes, sir, I read it insid« and 
outside. On the inside it said, “You are 
fired, and on the outside it said, ‘R: turn 
in five days,’ So here I am.” 

* & 
Too Young 

A three-year old French boy wat:hed 
his father pour a cup of coffee for hi: self 
at mealtime. 

“Papa,” he pleaded, “may I have 
coffee, too?” 

“Of course not,” he was told. “€ 
isn't good for little boys. Drink you 
wine.” 


ome 


offee 


nice 


* @ % 


Right Car—Wrong Seat 

A man telephoned the police to report 
that thieves had stolen the steering wheel, 
brake pedal, accelerator, clutch pedal. and 
dashboard from his car. The police ser- 
geant promised to investigate. 

Soon the phone rang again. “Don't 
bother,” said the same voice, with a hic- 
cup. “I got into the back seat by mistake.” 

* & & 


A sign outside an antique shop read: 
“You Think It’s Junk? Come In and Price 


It!” 


CHILDREN LOVE Music | 


Give Them a Chance 





| 

| 

SPECIAL OFFER! | 
Two-Octave Symphonet with Music | 
| 

| 


Desk Stand and Five Books of Music... . $1.50 


| HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. ($2.65 value) 
{ 2821 N. 9th St. Dept. T Milwaukee, Wis. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 





comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten.: MR. KORY 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- |. 














Member Association of Commerce 
Headquarters for 
Alpa, Bell & Howell, Bolex, Hasselblad, Kodak, 
Leica, Polaroid, Revere, Rollei, Stereo-Reclist, 
Wollensak, Zeiss; and all standard brands. 
DEarborn 2-2300 


6 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
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LATEST BOOKS 


Your Adolescent at 
Home and in School 


Your Adolescent at Home and in School, 
writt-o by Mary and Lawrence K. Frank, 
is for parents and teachers, and others 
concerned with adolescent boys and girls. 
With: « background of parenthood, experi- 
ence in parent-guidance work, and _stu- 
dents of child growth, development, and 
fami; living, the authors have probed 
into \:e complexities of the adolescent at 
hom and in school. They have thrown 
much light on the questions often per- 
plexir » adults about the conduct of youth. 
To understand why youth thinks and acts 
the v vy he does is the first step in solving 
the problems of youth. 

The Viking Press, Inc., 18 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. $3.95 


Teaching in the Elementary School 


The Exploration Series in Education 
under the advisory editorship of John Guy 
Fowlkes, former dean of the UW School 
of Education, and now professor of edu- 
cation, includes Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School. Herbert J. Klausmeier 
and Walter A. Wittich, professors of edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin, are 
two of the authors of this modern intro- 
duction to elementary teaching. Katherine 
Dresden, associate professor of education, 
Chico State College, Calif., and Helen C. 
Davis, late professor of elementary educa- 
tion, Colorado State College of Education, 
are co-authors. The first section treats the 
foundation of the curriculum and instruc- 
tion, the second focuses upon curriculum 
and instruction in the subject matter areas, 
and the last deals with individual adjust- 
ment and reporting progress. It is a schol- 
arly and interesting treatment of “how to 
teach,” a question constantly confronting 
the new teacher as well as the more ex- 
perienced teacher who realizes that the 
last word has not been written or spoken 
on the improvement of teaching. Teaching 
in the Elementary School should prove in- 
valuable to all elementary teachers 
whether they are students preparing to 
teach or those now engaged in teaching. 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 49 East 33d 
$4.75 


' Planning Student Activities 


As the result of study of current avail- 
able material and surveys of actual prac- 
tices in student activities, the authors have 
reported on the practices used in our 
schools today. These practices are the ones 
Which represent theory in action and 
which are deemed the “best” from the 
intensive surveys made. Franklin A. Mil- 
ler, James H. Moyer, and Robert B. Pat- 
tick, professors of education at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, are the authors of 
“Planning Student Activities.” The place 
of student activities as a part of the school 
program and the management and evalua- 
tion of the program are important features 
of the book. 


® Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 11, N. Y. $5.95 


Measurement and Evaluation 


Measurement and Evaluation by Theo- 
dore L. Torgerson, emeritus professor of 
education at the University of Wisconsin, 
and Georgia Sachs Adams, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Los Angeles State 
College, has been written for secondary 
teachers. The text is divided into four 
parts. Part I-The Evaluative Process—the 
teacher is oriented to the entire field of 
measurement and evaluation as it im- 
pinges upon his work in the secondary 
school. Part II—The Study of the Indi- 
vidual—the teacher learns how to apply 
the techniques of measurement and eval- 
uation to his students in order that he 
may understand them better. Part HI— 
The Improvement of Instruction—is chiefly 
concerned with the instruction and cur- 
ricular uses of such data in improving 
instruction. Part IV—Administrative, Su- 
pervisory, and Guidance Aspects—empha- 
sis is given to selecting standardized tests, 
planning and administering testing pro- 
grams, using evaluation data in individual 
and group guidance, using cumulative rec- 
ords, and compiling, summarizing, and in- 
terpreting longitudinal and cross-sectional 
data for individuals and classes. 

The Dryden Press, 31 West 54th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. $5.75 





NEW LIFE MEMBERS... 
(Continued from page 35) 


nold A. Swanson, John R. Wierman. 
West Allis 
Helen Bailie, Sheridan D. Ellsworth, 
Myrtle L. Nyberg. 
Whitefish Bay 
Edward J. Zeiler. 
Whitewater 
Carroll Edward Flanagan. 
Wisconsin Rapids 
Mark Matthew Farris. 
Out-of-State 
Ironwood, Michigan—Floyd K. Nelmark. 
Redmond, Washington—Marshall R. Mc- 
Donald. 
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The readiness book, Let’s 
Count, by the same authors 
is available both as a pupil's 
book and a Big Book for 
class use. 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
James W. Farrey 
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comments 
from the 
office 


To Be or Not To Be 


@ That is the question. May we be pardoned tem- 
porarily, at least, for plagiarism. Of course “To Be or 
Not To Be” is taken from Hamlet’s soliloquy which we 
use as an introduction to our plea to members of the 
profession to weigh the pros and cons for membership 
in our local, state, sectional, and national education as- 
sociations before dismissing any request to join our pro- 
fessional organizations. Local membership fees vary 
from 50 cents to $10. WEA dues are $5. The NEA has 
increased its dues from $5 to $10. 

At the Centennial convention in Philadelphia in July 
the NEA Representative Assembly by secret vote of 4 
to 1 decided to raise the membership dues to $10 “ad 
the membe ship } year of 1957-58. Altho the majority i 
favor of the increased dues was decisive, some de Siaeane s 
hesitated and some voted against the increase, fearing 
that doubling the dues would lead to decrease in mem- 
bership. Realizing the great need for an expanded pro- 
gram as the NEA enters its second century of accom- 
plishme nts the delegates adopted a budget based on the 
increased dues and resolved to work even harder, if 
necessary, to maintain the membership of over 700,000 
of the past year. 

You may ask why we are so enthusiastic about pro- 
moting the NEA program. Our answer lies in the fact 
that the NEA accomplishes things at the national level 
as the WEA does at the state level. In the field of legis- 
lation we look to the NEA for leadership to obtain Fed- 
eral aid for school construction, for support of the Office 
of Education, for changes in statutes to allow teachers 
to deduct summer school expenses on their income tax 
returns, and many other pieces of legislation in which 
teachers and education have a stake. 

Altho important as these legislative items appear, we 
venture the opinion that perhaps there are other less 
tangible activities which may yield g greater dividends ta 
education. Have you seen “articles in magazines and 
newspapers urging public support for better schools 
and better salaries for teachers? Have you heard on 
your radio and seen on your TV, announcements ap- 
pealing for greater public interest in and support for 
caer ied be you know of the alertness of the NEA 

» defend the rights of teachers against reactionary 
“sine in some communities? Do you know of the NEA’s 
efforts thru the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards to raise the level of 
professional preparation? Do you know of the research 
conducted by the NEA which is an aid to education 
and to teachers? Do you know that the NEA is a 
respected professional organization looked to by na- 
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tional leaders for information about education? These 
questions are only a sample of those which could be 
asked about NEA services. 

When you compare the dues for membership in your 
profession to those in other organizations, we believe 
you will find that they are reasonable and that you get 
your money's worth. 

At the beginning of the second century in the life of 
the NEA let it never be said that the teachers in 1957 
were called upon, but failed to respond. The answer 
lies in your decision. To Be or Not To Be. That is the 
question. 


Vote “Yes” for OASI 


@ The 15,735 members of the State Teachers Re ire- 
ment System who chose to join the Combined G: up 
in June should, by all means, vote to join OASI in “ep- 
tember. The ballot which you have received from | red 
MacMillan, executive secretary of the Public Empl: yes 
Social Security Fund, provides for secrecy, as it shold. 
Altho you have the privilege of expressing your _ ree 
choice of joining or not joining, the WEA Retirer ent 
Committee recommends that you be sure to vote and 
that you vote “YES.” 

The Retirement Committee realizes that the new re- 
tirement program is not all that was asked for, but the 
committee believes that it is a decided improvement 
over our present system. By the enactment of Chapter 
12 teachers now have the advantages of Social Security 
as well as retaining many of the good features of their 
own retirement system. While some, because of cir- 
cumstances, will gain more than others, everyone profits 
to some extent. 

Chapter 12 is the result of much research, discussion, 
and compromise. The Governor's Retirement Study 
Commission and your WEA Retirement Committee had 
several meetings to discuss the merits of the measure. 
The Commission made its recommendations to the Gov- 
ernor and also requested the Joint Finance Committee 
of the Legislature to introduce Bill 220, S which incor- 
porated those recommendations. At a public hearing 
before Joint Finance the WEA supported the bill in 
principle but urged amendments which would have in- 
corporated all the features proposed by the WEA Re- 
tirement Committee and the WEA Representative As- 
sembly. With only one exception all the amendments 
in the Senate were defeated which indicated the deter- 
mined opinion of the majority to adopt only the recom: 
mendations of the GRSC. On final passage in the Senate 
the vote was unanimous, 33-0. It took only three days 
for the measure to be approved by a unanimous vote 
in the Assembly, 97-0. It was signed by the Governor 
the day he received it. We are reporting this to let you 
know that Chapter 12 is in the opinion of the WEA 
Retirement Committee the best retirement law for 
teachers so far attainable. 

The WEA Retirement Committee urges you to vote 
“YES” in order to obtain a retirement system which is 
much better than that which we now have. A majo writ 
must now vote “YES” or Social Security for teac‘iets 
will be lost for all. And remember this, A FATLURE 
TO VOTE IS COUNTED A “NO” VOTE. Be sure you 


vote and urge others to do likewise. 


September 1957 





